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PROGRESS IN PHILOSOPHY IN THE LAST 
QUARTER CENTURY! 


I 


OU have given me what to me at least appears a high 
honor—to be a spokesman, for one evening, for Philosophy 
in America. But I am only your spokesman, and the realization 
of that fact fills me with a feeling of trepidation much deeper 
than any pride. For what would you have me do? Surely not 
to exploit what little learning I may have. Nor yet to discuss, 
on such an occasion as this, some problem in which I may have 
a special interest or perhaps some little competence. The only 
possible excuse for my being here to-night is that I may use 
what little knowledge—or better, wisdom—lI may have, to express 
something for you. 

It is thoughts such as these that have led me to choose the 
topic I have. For what is it we are all thinking most about on 
this occasion? Is it not really the state of philosophy in America 
and in the world? I assume that we all believe in philosophy. 
Else we would not devote ourselves to that which so obviously 
bakes no bread. I assume that we all believe in its progress, or 
possibility of progress. Else we would not work at our researches 
as we do. Few of us would be disposed to question the priceless 
value of the fruits of philosophy even if we were sceptical of 
progress. Yet after all, it is this faith in progress that keeps 
us going. With us philosophers, however, more perhaps than 

1 Presidential Address, Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., Dec. 29, 1925. 
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with any others of the sons of men, it is a matter of faith rather 
than of sight. Men of industry may hold congresses in which 
the display of the progress of their crafts is so obvious that it 
speaks for itself. Men of pure science may refresh themselves 
with the enumeration of the advances in their respective fields 
and when they speak at all of the unsolved problems, one has 
the impression sometimes that ‘it is all over but the shouting.’ 
For us no such easy optimism is possible. Yet a firm conviction 
of assured advance emboldens me to undertake a task which 
seems to me worth while, even if, when it is completed, you may 
say that the mountain has labored and brought forth a mouse. 

The proposal on my part to attempt such a task may well 
call forth your amusement and even secret scorn. My claims to 
competence are by no means clear. The only claim I might 
possibly urge is the very doubtful one of having no prior commit- 
ments to any of the fashionable philosophies of the day. I can 
not hope to escape all prejudice in the undertaking, although I 
shall try to be as free from prejudice as I may. One can not 
speak of progress without evaluation, and where one evaluates 
some prejudice is inevitable. To try to determine progress in 
any field has come to many to seem like the ancient pastime of 
squaring the circle, and a fortiori so in philosophy. I can but 
crave such indulgence as your philosophy may accord me. 
Philosophers, no more than other men, perhaps, by nature suffer 
fools gladly, but surely it is part of our special discipline that 
we must learn to suffer them in some fashion. I confidently 
count upon the excellent discipline you have undergone, and I 
beg of you to believe that as I enter upon my adventure I am 
praying that most philosophical of all prayers—God be merciful 
to me, a fool. 

On many grounds, the time seems propitious for attempts to 
evaluate the philosophical activities of the last quarter century. 
Almost twenty-five years ago, in 1909, to be more explicit, 
there was a celebration in various learned societies, including 
our own, of Fifty Years of Darwinism. A comparison of the 
evaluations of that time, of the assured progress in all fields, 
including philosophy, under the zgis of Evolution, with what 
we know to be the present situation, is instructive. The last 
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twenty-five years, which coincide roughly with my own intel- 
lectual life and with that of most of those present, have witnessed 
the rise of a number of philosophical novelties, all directly or 
indirectly connected with the taking of time and evolution 
seriously. They have risen, run their course, and are beginning 
to be seen in their true perspective. On the other hand, the 
recent celebration of Kant’s two hundredth birthday has been 
the occasion of taking stock of ourselves anew and of the re- 
consideration of the deeper intentions of philosophy. Anything 
like a movement back to Kant, or to the classical philosophy his 
thinking inaugurated, is scarcely to be predicted, but the in- 
creasing preoccupation with these classics, including the publi- 
cation of new editions, suggests a change in the philosophical 
weather—at least on the continent. Finally there is a subtle 
change in the entire intellectual atmosphere since the War, 
difficult to describe but perfectly palpable. Things, tendencies, 
beliefs, in which we were frantically interested have suddenly 
lost their interest. Things we had thought decently buried have 
come to life again. As the arts have quietly sloughed off their 
cubisms and futurisms, so many of the most exciting novelties 
of thought have become as a tale that is told. There is clearly 
a lull in the hot race. What does this lull portend? I can not 
believe that the quiet that has come over us is but the exhaustion 
of tired radicals, nor yet the beginning of meaningless reaction. 
Perhaps it is the quiet hour before the turning of the tide. 


II. 


It is the custom for learned societies to review the advances, 
the progress in their respective subjects. As I have read some 
of these papers, I have been struck with the extraordinary 
lightness of their task as compared with that which is ours when 
we try to review the progress of philosophy. For it is an amazing 
thing, but true nevertheless, that they are able to accomplish 
their task without ever even raising—and certainly without ever 
answering—the significant question as to what real progress is 
or whether real advances, in the sense of real knowledge, have 
taken place. 

The reason for this light-hearted procedure is fairly obvious. 
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The question of the nature of progress, as well as of genuine 
knowledge, are both philosophical, or, if you will, metaphysical 
questions, and the decent, if sometimes bewildering convention, 
now happily passing, which has dispensed the sciences from 
considering such questions at all, dispenses them also from raising 
the questions of real progress and real knowledge. But philos- 
ophy is in a different position. It is not only philosophy that 
has created the modern notion of progress; it is philosophy also 
that distinguishes between appearance and reality, and therefore 
between apparent and real progress. For good or ill, philosophy 
must be self-conscious in this matter. It must raise these 
questions. 

In thus contrasting the light-hearted procedure of science 
with the heavier and more conscientious motions of philosophy 
I have no intention of questioning the right of the sciences to 
their own estimates of their advances, and still less to excuse 
philosophy for its frequent fits of scepticism and self-depreciation. 
I am concerned merely to show that the uncertain and halting 
estimates of its own progress are largely due to the fact that 
philosophy must be so much more conscientious. Progress, as 
Professor Bury has recently reminded us, is a value concept, and 
we philosophers have the fortune, or misfortune, to feel that we 
can not use concepts involving evaluation without scrupulous 
examination of our assumptions. It is simply the good fortune 
of science that it does not feel that to be necessary. 

In trying to estimate whether real progress has taken place in 
any field of human activity, we are immediately faced by a 
fundamental ambiguity in the very idea of progress itself. One 
conception is that of mere elaboration—the development from 
simplicity to complexity—development of that which is in the 
nature of any thing. With such a conception it is comparatively 
easy to show advance in any field of human activity, even of 
philosophy itself. The progress of industrialism, or of democracy 
are, in this sense, obvious. They consist in the elaboration of 
the simple steam-engine, for instance, or of the technique of 
political democracy. Progress in this sense is discernible in the 
arts—the development of the possibilities of perspective in 
painting, of polyphony and harmony in modern music. Most 
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of the so-called advances of science are of this type also, as I 
shall presently suggest. In philosophy too, particularly on its 
technical side, progress of this sort is constantly in evidence. 
If not so spectacular, it is equally obvious. Such, for instance, 
was the elaboration of the possibilities in the sensationalism of 
Locke, such also the whole movement of Kantianism. I hope 
to show that progress in this sense is discernible in the philo- 
sophical developments of the last decades. 

But alas for our peace of mind! There are those who insist 
on raising other questions. Are these elaborations real progress, 
progress in any ultimate sense? Is not our industrialism really 
a case of hypertrophy? With all our development of harmony 
and polyphony, can we say as much in music as a Mozart or a 
Beethoven? Has our parliamentary democracy got us any- 
where? Is not the whole epistemological movement of modern 
philosophy an Abweg—leading into a blind alley? The mere 
possibility of such questions makes it clear to us that progress 
in any significant and intelligible sense—while it includes elabo- 
ration (of facts and their relations), includes much more. 

Critics of music, for instance, will quite commonly tell us 
that Wagner represented progress because he developed new 
structure, new harmonies, new polyphony and new melody; he 
was novel in all directions. Whereas, for instance, the novelty 
of the musical futurists is wholly harmonic and they have dis- 
carded all other factors. Therefore their work, not being con- 
sistently novel, is merely deformed. I have perhaps weakened 
my argument for some of you by taking an illustration from 
music, but I recall that Socrates said philosophy 7s music, and 
I have no disposition to apologize. In any case I find this very 
criterion of totality used everywhere when men seek to distinguish 
real progress from mere elaboration. Such a criterion is used, 
for instance, by J. A. Thomson in his Man and Nature, when 
he tells us that every social change must run the gauntlet of 
successively higher criteria, that every intelligible concept of 
progress involves a scale or system of values that transcends the 
change it measures. Enough for our point here that all partic- 
ularistic concepts of progress seem to involve illusion. Elabo- 
ration in one direction involves the danger of deformation. 
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That this philosophical notion of progress was formulated by 
the Idealism of the nineteenth century is no reason, in my 
mind at least, why it is not still true. Modern so-called ‘recon- 
structions of philosophy’ may conceivably get along without the 
concept of totality, but no philosophical concept of progress can. 

Most of the ‘advances’ of science are, as I have said, of the 
elaborative type. I shall describe them as progress within the 
bounds of certain assumptions. Perhaps the most striking of 
such elaborations is that of the mechanistic view and method. 
In his essay on Progress in Science, Mr. F. S. Marvin celebrates 
in eloquent terms the progress of this conception, of “‘the most 
perfect example of human progress,”’ as he calls it. And it is, 
perhaps, the most perfect illustration of elaborative progress 
the world has ever seen—to quote him again—‘“‘of the human 
spirit working upon phenomena.” But now suppose (merely 
for the sake of supposition if you will) that, as a very thoughtful 
physicist said to me recently, mechanistic assumptions have 
been thoroughly shattered! Or suppose we take the more 
moderate position, that the classical mechanics, while not wholly 
incorrect, no longer represents nature as we have come to know 
it, and that the concept of matter which was given a primary 
place in a mechanical conception is given a secondary rdle in 
the electro-magnetic. Was the development of the mechanical 
conception progress? Undoubtedly. But we must now modify 
in a philosophical sense, both our conceptions of science and of 
progress. There are ‘illusions of progress’ in science also, and 
in science, as elsewhere, these illusions are, as Sorel has shown, 
reducible to the fallacy of begging the question. 

Far be it from me to question either the right or the expediency 
of science thus begging the question in its ordinary procedure 
of elaboration. My only point is that philosophy dare not. 
And the reason it may not is that it must also distinguish be- 
tween apparent and real knowledge. It may seem paradoxical 
to say that science is not under the same compulsion, but we 
have science’s own words for it. There is a general consensus 
of opinion among critical scientists that to secure knowledge in 
its sense, it is not necessary to understand. Philosophy, on the 
contrary, must seek to understand. Philosophy, on any view, 
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seeks to make our practice and our knowledge itself intelligible. 
As such an effort, an intelliginle world must be its secret goal, 
even when it denies it with its lips. 

Philosophy is based on the principle of the relevance of all 
problems. For it, no mere elaboration of one problem can 
constitute certain progress. Since the notion of progress has 
been formed in the modern world, there has accordingly been 
rather general agreement in defining the nature and criterion of 
philosophical progress. Above the ebb and flow of the varied 
systems and ideas the ages have produced, an advance is accom- 
plished, says Fouillé, in the direction of “‘collective self-conscious- 
ness." (I should prefer to say in the direction of collective 
acknowledgment of implications of our practice and our knowl- 
edge.) Where else than in history, and above all in the history 
of knowledge, could real progress be manifested? And where 
else more surely than in that deeper, wiser, surer, knowledge of 
itself, by the Spirit of Man? If there is no progress here there 
is no progress anywhere. 

We have only to grasp completely the implication of these 
statements to see the way in which the problem of progress in 
any science differs from that of progress in philosophy. 

In the first place, while the two go together, their rhythms, 
so to speak, are quite different. If we might illustrate the ad- 
vance of knowledge and understanding as a whole by the figure 
of a clock, then science might be called the minute hand and 
philosophy the hour hand of this clock. Both hands are really 
connected and moving in the same direction; and though their 
rates of movement differ, this is compensated for by a difference 
in the significance of their motion; one stage onward for philos- 
ophy means a whole cycle of scientific progress.? 

It follows that the perspective from which progress is to be 
viewed in the two cases is quite different. Let us take as our 
illustration of this point the time-honored device of supposing 
the visit of some philosopher from Mars, or perhaps better in 
this particular case, the return of a native of our own planet 
after a thousand years of sleep. Such a visitor would, in general, 


? This figure of the clock is used suggestively by James Ward in an article, 
“The Progress of Philosophy,”’ in Mind, Vol. 15, 1890. 
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I am disposed to think, be far less impressed than we ordinarily 
suppose, by our accumulation of facts and our elaboration of 
scientific system. The countless phenomena, carefully ascer- 
tained by thousands of observers and experimenters would soon 
cease to interest him. ‘“‘The naturalness of this result, after 
the principles of inductive method and experimental devices 
were grasped would prevent long continued astonishment.”’ The 
really great deeds of natural science of the last century, for 
instance, would be seen to be but two, the ‘proof’ of the con- 
servation of energy and the natural evolution of organic life. 
These, he would see, were already expressed in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and the work of the nineteenth has 
been largely the filling out of these conceptions. If we should 
object that this was to undervalue our science, such a visitor 
could well reply, with Héffding, “I am speaking only of the 
big things.” 

If, however, such a visitor were to turn to what we call our 
philosophy, the situation would be quite different. He would 
find much to astonish him. In the philosophy of these days he 
would find previous questions raised of which he had not dreamed, 
and which he would perhaps with difficulty understand. Recent 
philosophies of nature would be as puzzling to him as indeed 
they are to some matter-of-fact laboratory scientists of the day. 
The critical evaluations of science by scientists themselves would 
open up entirely new vistas of speculative thought. But chiefly 
would he be unprepared for the extraordinary changes in collective 
consciousness which the evolutionary thinking of the last century 
has brought about and for the so-called reconstructions of philos- 
ophy which have sought to express this consciousness. 

It is at these points, if I mistake not, that the question of 
progress, as measured by the hour hand of the clock, would 
arise. It is at these points also that a distinctively philosophical 
criterion of progress would have to be applied. 


III. 
All this may seem an unnecessarily lengthy introduction to 
the real task which I have set myself this evening. But is it not 
necessary if we are to get the right perspective on our problem? 


a 
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Whether philosophy has advanced or not in the last quarter 
century is a question that we can answer only if we know what 
philosophy had todo. No one will be disposed to deny, I think, 
that the specific task of this period has been to work out an 
intelligible concept of Evolution. No one, says Mr. Swinnerton, 
can even write a novel in the same way as before Darwin. If 
this is true, and I think it is, it is even more true that no one 
can write philosophy in the same way, and no one can attempt 
to evaluate our thought of this period who does not orient it 
with reference to this problem. As a matter of fact, Fifty 
Years of Darwinism witnessed the application of evolution to 
ali phases of the spirit, our ‘taking evolution seriously.’ The 
quarter century since that celebration has been chiefly occupied 
in finding out what all this means for the collective consciousness 
of mankind. If evolution then seemed to make the world 
intelligible, we have since been trying to make evolution intel- 
ligible, with all that that implies. 

The characteristic problems, the idées méres of this epoch, 
have been problems of Genealogy—the genealogy of morals, or 
in general of values, and the genealogy of logic and of truth. 
Philosophy, on any view, endeavors to make knowledge and 
practice intelligible, and for this epoch, in the main, genealogy 
and intelligibility were the same thing. ‘The gradual realization 
that they are not the same thing—the fixation of distinctions 
between origin and value—have made problems of validity and 
value the key problems of the last twenty-five years. 

The category of value is, to be sure, in a sense as old as philos- 
ophy. But in another sense the realm of values is new to 
exploration and it is only in our day that this exploration has 
been undertaken with all the resources of modern psychological 
and logical analysis. It is scarcely necessary to indicate the 
various causes which have led to this exploration. They may 
perhaps be summed up in the phrase ‘transvaluation of all 
values,’ which bids fair, when our epoch is seen in its true per- 
spective, to be recognized as the most significant phrase of the 
Darwinian epoch. Nor is it necessary to attempt a detailed 
summary of the results of that exploration. Progress, in the 
additive or elaborative sense, has undoubtedly taken place. I 
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speak with a certain prejudice to be sure, yet one has but to 
compare the treatment of values by a Kant or a Lotze, or by 
the earlier evolutionists, with any modern treatment, to be 
aware of great advance both in methods and results. This 
elaboration has taken several directions. The widening of the 
conception to include ethical, economic, esthetic and _ logical 
values has been followed by greatly increased understanding of 
each severally. The genetic net of evolutionism has brought to 
the surface many new facts and new relationships. The study 
of these relations, raising as it has the question of autonomy or 
interdependence, has brought with it significant contributions 
towards a system of values. The distinction between facts and 
values and the discussion of the nature of history as a value 
science, has brought to the fore the general question of science 
and evaluation. 

But all this has been, so to speak, merely the minute hand. 
What shall we say of that slower motion that registers in philo- 
sophical concepts the deeper realizations and acknowledgments 
of the collective self-consciousness? 

It is in connection with this last problem of science and 
evaluation that progress of the more profound kind is registered. 
There are many, doubtless, who have combined the problems 
of facts and values in wrong ways. The great merit of our period 
is that we have seen the problem and attempted a combination 
at all. We philosophers have perhaps, proposed solutions that 
scientists can not accept, but we have formulated problems that 
science can not deny. 

From the standpoint of science the psychological-biological 
explanation and interpretation of values is, and must be, the 
whole story. The first and most important condition both of 
the origin and development of ideas and judgments of value lies 
obviously in human desires and feeling, and ultimately in the 
impulses, instincts and tendencies which they presuppose. The 
psychological-biological foundation of values, accordingly appears 
to many to be the most natural. It appears to them also as 
primary and, one might say, of absolute significance. Every 
assertion of value, it is immediately evident, is dependent upon 
the experiences of the affective-volitional life. It is these that 
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determine not only the existence of values in the world, but also, 
in so far as they condition their existence, justify and justify 
alone their claim to immediate validity. The increasing recog- 
nition of the insufficiency of this conception, in the most varied 
philosophical quarters, is, however, not only one of the most 
noteworthy cases of agreements that have been silently growing 
up in the last decades, but also, from the standpoint of the hour 
hand of the clock, one of the most certain evidences of progress. 

The insufficiency of this psychological-biological foundation of 
values has become apparent to most of those who have taken 
the problem seriously. It is seen to be a way of thinking that 
involves a circle so vicious in its effect on our sense of what 
constitutes intelligible philosophical discourse that its long con- 
tinuance in thought would amount almost to a scandal. The 
circle is evident even in the case of what we call a-logical values. 
We wish to validate these values by carrying them back to life. 
But in this it is already assumed that life and its continuance 
have value. We have already acknowledged value as something 
known. The recognition that value is a logically primitive concept 
that can be neither defined nor validated in terms of anything else, 
is the general conclusion of the most varied types of thought. 
But this circle, apparent in connection with the a-logical values, 
is a fortiori present when we consider the values of knowledge 
and truth. For if knowledge, and the logical values upon the 
acknowledgment of which knowledge rests, get their significance 
solely from their teleological relation to life, surely life must get 
its significance from absolute values which it embodies, or 
knowledge itself loses all genuine significance. 

These things are so entirely the common-places of competent 
philosophical thought that one is almost ashamed to mention 
them in this presence. But it is precisely because they are now 
commonplaces that I emphasize them. It is only when one 
makes clear to himself the starting-point and context of the 
value problem that the significance of this agreement is seen. 

Important differences, it is true, still persist, according as we 
conceive values as indefinable qualities, subsistent entities, or 
a non-existent form of objectivity called validity. I have no 
desire to minimize these differences unduly, but with respect to 
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the initial problem set by the Genealogy of Values, these differ- 
ences are relatively unimportant. My own view, to be sure, is w: 
that value is neither an empirical existent, nor an essence, be 
neither a quality nor a relation, but a unique form of objectivity, | } “ 
But it is not necessary that my own view should be the true _ 
one in order to make clear the advance in thinking on this point. al 
The significance of the development of our thought on the of 
value-problem is to my mind so great for the general progress = 
of philosophy that I can not deny myself the pleasure of quoting - 
from Ernst Troeltsch’s vivid account of his own wrestling with th 
the problem of value and validity. Although principally con- | ha 
cerned with its bearing on the philosophy of religion, his statement co 
of the problem and the outcome of his own thinking as he presents re 
it, are so universal in their implications, and so nearly a picture 
of the stages through which thought has generally gone, that gr 
they have more than ordinary significance.’ “a 
For a time, he tells us, the merely psychological-phenomeno- ve 
logical point of view concerning values was sufficiently satisfying: I 
but only for a time. Eucken’s metaphysical psychology was of 
also for a time helpful, but could not long satisfy. There was ‘. 
nothing for it but to sink himself in the anti-psychological theory - 
of validity of Rickert and Windelband. As over against the th 
merely psychological-biological point of view, this was a means os 
of clarification and rescue. But the tendency of neo-Kantianism ™ 
to make all objectivity a product of the subject, and the trans- 
formation of reality into constructs of the subject, he found 
“the opposite of every natural sense of reality.”” Here also 
something must be out of order. With this, the entire mass of wi 
ideas was set in motion again. The philosophy of value and wi 
validity must somewhere be a transition to a metaphysics that m 
must be developed from it. The movement of his thought, as on 
he confesses, is still in process of becoming. That his present is 
thinking, like that of so many who have gone through the 
processes here depicted, is in the direction of the old forms as int 
represented by Leibnitz and Hegel, is of secondary interest. Ge 
The significant thing is that the philosophy of value and validity » fre 
leads back to metaphysics. th 
*Ernst Troeltsch, in Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen, Vol. LI. Vi 
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The turning-point here depicted is but one of a number of 
ways in which the impasse to which modern biological thought 
has led us, may be depicted. I think it is no exaggeration to 
say that all the newer forms of neo-Kantianism are determined, 
in their form and expression at least, by the problems of gene- 
alogy and value. The turning to metaphysics and the rewriting 
of entire philosophies in terms of value is not without its signifi- 
cance. The increasing emphasis on value combined with the 
revival of realism has made the metaphysical status of values 
the key problem of our period. If the movement of the hour 
hand of the clock is indicated by increase of collective self- 
consciousness, surely here, if anywhere, such movement is 
registered. 

“Culture,” says Emerson, ‘is the measure of things taken for 
granted.”” It is the questioning of all values and their trans- 
valuation that started our epoch. The reinstatement of absolute 
values is one of its most significant conclusions. For myself, 
I think that the distinction of history from natural science and 
of culture generally from nature, on the basis of value thinking, 
is one of the achievements of the epoch. But all this does not 
exclude the deeper problems of ultimate origin. Am I wrong in 
thinking that there is also increasing acknowledgment of the 
axiom that if we are to have value in the world at all we must 
have it at the beginning? 

IV. 

The Genealogy of Knowledge is the second problem with 
which the philosophy of the last quarter century has had to 
wrestle. It may seem a far call from Darwinism to the most 
modern technica! developments of logic and logistic, but when 
one restores the proper perspective, the relation, though indirect, 
is seen to be perfectly clear. 

The term Genetic Logic, coined by Baldwin, may serve to 
indicate the general tendency inaugurated by evolutionism. 
Genetic logic, as he conceives it, is indeed somewhat apart 
from the movement of pragmatic logic and that last stage of 
the ‘rake’s progress’ of pragmatism—the pan-fictionism of 
Vaihinger and Gaultier—but they all belong together in general 
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standpoint and aim. Not only do they all approach the problem 
from the psychological-biological point of view, but all derive 
their working conceptions from the biological formulation of 
evolution and development rather than from that of post- 
Kantian Idealism. Naturalistic evolutionism is the cadre in 
which all their thinking is done. It is this that is to make 
knowledge and logic intelligible. 

It is in this perspective, I repeat, that even the New Logic 
and logistic must be viewed if its significance is to be properly 
appreciated. It is the one philosophical discipline, perhaps, 
in which assured progress in the elaborative sense would be 
most generally and most readily granted; it is also perhaps the 
field in which novelties have affected the general progress or 
philosophic thought as measured by the hour hand of the clock. 

The new logic arose largely under the immediate inspiration 
of mathematics. It has in the main connected itself with a 
form of epistemological realism which seeks to rescue philosophy 
from a sensationalistic scepticism and the ultra-intellectualism 
of later idealisms such as Bradley’s. Ostensibly it is a polemic 
against idealistic logic. In reality it is largely as a reaction 
against the relativism of genetic and pragmatic logic that it has 
chiefly functioned in the last decade, and it is in this aspect that 
it will be here considered. 

As logic, this new development is undoubtedly one of the 
most important additions ever made to the body of logical 
science. Progress in the elaborative sense few would hesitate 
to ascribe to the methods of logical analysis gradually perfected 
by the combined labors of workers of many peoples and of 
varied outlook. The claim that it has extended the bounds of 
the Aristotelian-Scholastic tradition will probably be disputed 
by none. The consideration of the logical forms of meanings 
has led to considerable advance in the precision with which we 
use the concepts of facts, relations and qualities, and has thrown 
new light on universals, individuals and classes, and on descrip- 
tion and analysis. It has also, as I believe, helped to clarify 
the problems of the nature and criteria of truth. My competence 
is strictly limited in this field, but I have no reason to doubt 
that the philosophy of mathematics and physics has made real 
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advances by means of this method and technique, part of the 
outcome for physics being chronicled in the works of our dis- 
tinguished new member.‘ 

All this is undoubtedly progress as measured by the minute 
hand of the clock. When we turn our attention to the hour 
hand we can not be so sure. It is too early to make either 
predictions or decisions. Peirce has said there are fifty different 
definitions of logic. There are at least three different kinds or 
evaluations of logic, the idealistic, the realistic and the pragmatic. 

My own opinion is that a more ultimate evaluation of this 
period will find its chief progress im a definite expansion of the 
content of the science of logic without abandonment of its character 
as a formal discipline distinct from epistemology. In other words 
it will recognize the ontological prejudices that underlie all these 
different logics. It will be seen that logic is not the ultimate 
science of whatever is, but the science of correct thinking; that 
logic is above and beyond all ontologies, whether realistic or 
idealistic, and that the claims of the ‘new logic,’ or of any kind 
of logic, to determine, by itself, the nature of being, must be 
denied. 

My ultimate interest is in the rédle of the new logic as an 
enemy of the pragmatic logic, but a word is in order as to its 
own claims to ontological significance. This logic, it is held by 
many, makes it possible to determine what is the outcome for 
philosophy of any given body of scientific doctrine—what 
entities must be assumed and what relations between them. I 
can not believe that logic has this power. Logical propositions 
give us the scaffolding of an intelligible world. Of themselves 
they treat of nothing. They presuppose that terms have 
meaning and that elementary propositions have sense. But 
they have no power to determine that meaning and that sense. 
Their meaning and sense is their connection with the world and 
this connection itself can never be the material of logic. 

My own view of logic is that it remains in essence what it 
has always been—Die Moral des Denkens—the science of those 
absolute values which must be acknowledged if truth and exist- 
ence are themselves to have any communicable meaning. It is 


‘ Professor A. N. Whitehead. 
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a normative science and, as such, above all ontology. By itself 
it can never determine truth but only correctness. It is only 
when the values of logic are related to the other values, that 
truth appears. It is not necessary, however, on this view of 
logic, for me to refuse to recognize the very real contributions 
made by the New Logic, or the significance, from the standpoint 
of the hour hand of the clock, of its stand against all pragmatic 
logics and purely biological conceptions of reason. 
V. 

Nor does all this prevent me from recognizing the contributions 
of the New Realism which has been more or less associated with 
the new atomistic logic. The revival of realism, both in Ger- 
many and in England and America, represents progress, not 
only in the sense of elaboration—that I think is manifest—but 
also in the larger sense of collective consciousness of the problems 
of knowledge and reality. 

The technical apparatus of both forms of realism—let us say 
of a Meinong and of a Russell, has added greatly to the refine- 
ments and sureness of our thinking. The impartiality with 
which the entire universe of Geg#gensidnde has been explored, 
has left an assured body of distinctively philosophical knowledge 
of real value. The radically empirical spirit in which the whole 
world of objective significance has been approached has got rid 
of many prejudices, both of sensationalism and of the psycho- 
logical-biological point of view. The differences between the 
new realisms and the old are as great and as significant as those 
between the old and new conceptions of matter. 

On the surface, to be sure, the new realisms seem to be largely 
an attack on traditional philosophy as represented in _ historic 
idealism. This aspect may, however, be taken with reservations. 
Fichte showed once for all why neither realism nor idealism can 
logically disprove each other. Such refutations, from Kant to 
Mr. G. E. Moore, can only serve, if history is to guide us, to 
deeper and better restatements of the undying element in 
perennial philosophy. The real significance of these forms of 
realism, as seen at least in the perspective in which we are viewing 
the last quarter century, is their uncompromising stand against 
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psychologism and biologism—that particular form of universal 
evolutionism. However this realistic conviction may be ex- 
pressed—whether in the doctrine of neutral entities or essences, 
of Gegenstinde which have non-existential objectivity or in terms 
of the Sinn or Bedeutung of Husserl—in every case it marks the 
achievement of a world of being that has intrinsic significance. 

The achievement of this notion of significance, of intrin- 
sically significant structures, a notion which is in one way or 
another permeating the entire thinking of Europe, in itself 
registers a great advance, and marks the declaration of independ- 
ence in many quarters of the form of thought temporarily 
prescribed by evolutionism. True, it may be partly a return 
to an insight as old as Plato or even Indian thought. But in 
the light of what philosophy had to do it marks a real advance. 
It is perhaps impossible to say what relation this may or shall 
have to historic objective idealism. One thing is certain: it 
marks a close approach at certain points to both critical idealism 
and critical realism. 

The realist declares that reality is independent of the knowing 
‘ subject and not essentially mental, though it may be known; 
ithe idealist declares, what appears to be the same thing—that 


reality is mental (but not subjectively so) and dependent upon 


mind, but not on the subjective mind. Both agree on the 





fundamental point that the mind in-knowing is continuous with 
its real objects; both repudiate the old dualism of idea and real 
object, of phenomenon and thing-in-itself, In this respect some 
American realists go further than many idealists; they assert 
that the mind is not only continuous with its real objects but 
identical with them.5 

Now to the uniniated and unsophisticated, distinctions such 
as these have all the ear-marks of Tweedle Dee and Tweedle 
Dum. (I speak with feeling after years of attempting to explain 
these distinctions.) I venture to predict that after we have got 
the true perspective on our endeavors of the last decades, they 
will come to appear such to us also. The gradual and growing 





5 Recent interesting recognitions of this agreement are to be found in Bosan- 
quet’s The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, Chapter I, and in 
R. M. Eaton's Symbolism and Truth, Chapter VIII, p. 286. 
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recognition that, to use the words of Mr. Russell, the issue 
between realists and their opponents is not a fundamental one 
iff philosophy, is, to my mind, one of the surest evidences of 
advance in collective understanding. 

It is unnecessary to bring proofs for the reality of this change, 
One could quote from leaders of both camps to the effect that 
the fundamental issues lie elsewhere. One could point out that 
the ‘meeting of extremes’ in contemporary philosophy has 
united both realists and idealists on much more fundamental 
issues. The point that I wish to emphasize here is the gradual 
passing of this preoccupation which has for the last hundred 
years stood in the way of an adequate consideration of those 
problems in which philosophy is really most interested. I have 
always considered it one of William James’ not infrequent 
flashes of genius when he tried, though in vain, to use his prag- 
matic method to free us from this incubus. I venture to say— 
with proper modesty, I hope—that the solution of this problem of 
realism and idealism, as tt has been handled in the last decades, 
has little to do with the real progress of philosophic thought. I also 
venture to think that the real significance of the revival of 
realism is not so much in its polemic against idealism as in the 
by-products of that polemic, some of which I have sought to 
indicate. 

The truly significant tendency in modern philosophy, whether 
it be idealistic or realistic, is towards breaking through the old 
fixed concepts of the mental and the physical. In a sense it 
may be said that we are returning to the point of view of the 
ancients before the distinctions of modern science became 
congealed into the Cartesian dualism. I had rather believe that 
we are really going forward to a point of view that will transcend 
it. But this does not mean the wiping out of the distinction 
between the mental and the physical. The revolt of Emergent 
Evolution against reductionism is, as we shall see presently, a 
movement for their reinstatement—but in a new, and as I 
believe significant way. 

But in all this we have perhaps, for the moment at least, 
lost the perspective in which we have been viewing the rise of 
the New Logic and of the newer realisms, so profoundly different 
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from the old. Let us regain that perspective by recalling that 
it is the problem of the genealogy of knowledge and of logic, 
set by the universal evolutionism of the time, that gives them 
their larger significance. 

“With the best of intentions,’”’ wrote Paul Carus, “‘ William 
James put Truth on trial.” It was not so much William James 
as naturalistic evolutionism speaking through him. That trial 
has been going on for the last quarter century and, if I am not 
greatly in error, is about finished and judgment about to be 
rendered. Or, if I may change the figure, the ‘rake’s progress’ 
of pragmatic or genetic logic is about run. 

It is to Vaihinger in Germany (and to Gaultier in France, 
perhaps) that we are chiefly indebted for revealing to us the true 
inwardness of the premises of our thinking. Both develop a 
doctrine of fiction universelle. Vaihinger, in pointing out the 
instrumental value of ‘untrue’ concepts, merely carries out to 
its logical conclusion that which was implicit in a genetic logic. 
The value of concepts is to be determined by their purpose, but 
when we seek to find out what end or purpose is in his thinking, 
we find these to be a fiction also. The serpent devours its own 
tail. True, Vaihinger makes assumptions which the Pragmatist 
would call absolutistic. By speaking of ‘untrue’ concepts and 
by characterizing them as fictions, he implicitly assumes an 
absolute criterion of truth, and must admit, although he may 
not like it, an independent realm of absolute validity, and hence 
the possibility of concepts that ‘represent’ the world, or demand 
universal acknowledgment. Vaihinger pleads for a new evalua- 
tion of concepts which according to his characterization are 
untrue, while the Pragmatist pleads for a new conception of 
truth which would not permit of such characterization. But 
what difference does it make? What difference—whether we 
define truth narrowly and admit to our world as value that 
which is untrue; or change our concept of truth so that we may 
call that value truths? The essential sophistication and sophistry 
is the same. 

Nietzsche and Gaultier are much more consistent. Both have 
seen the same problem as Vaihinger. But both have seen what 
Vaihinger has not seen clearly enough—namely that we have 
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to do here with an entire re-valuation of the value of truth 
itself, necessitated by evolutionism and the biological conception 
of the mind. The line between truth and fiction really dis. 
appears and we have a pan-fictionism. Truth is denatured, and 
instead of the problem of truth and falsity we have simply a 
problem of degrees of value among fictions, as Gaultier makes 
clear.® 

No criticism of knowledge, it is said, can destroy knowledge, 
no theory of appearances can prove that reality is unknown and 
unknowable. This is undoubtedly true. But certain theories 
of knowledge, while not destroying it, can denature it, can take 
all the value out of it. That is what a purely evolutionary and 
biological theory does. I can not but believe that the collective 
consciousness of that fact is, when one views the field of Western 
philosophy as a whole, both European and American, one of the 
most certain convictions of the last decade. Certainly the 
suspicion is everywhere gaining ground that there is something 
suicidal in science when its demand for the unification and 
simplification of knowledge goes so far that it includes the very 
activity of knowing. When we take into account what the 
philosophy of the last quarter century had to do, this increasing 
realization is a mark of certain progress. A conception of evolu- 
tion that makes knowledge itself unintelligible is an unintelligible 
concept. 

VI. 

The problem of an Intelligible Evolution is thus before us. 
But is is not only before us philosophers; it is before the world. 
In our amusement at the crude forms which the Fundamentalist- 
Modernist controversy has taken, we should not forget that the 
crudeness is often on both sides and that behind this particular 
quarrel there are, as Dean Inge says, large and serious questions, 
questions that are as strongly felt by men of science themselves 
as by philosophers and theologians. We philosophers do not 
perhaps forget this, but sometimes we appear to. 

Certainly we are not giving these questions all the attention 

* See, in this connection, Jules De Gaultier, La Fiction Universelle (especially 


the last two chapters), the best expression of extreme ‘modernism’ in philosophy 
of which I know. 
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they deserve. With all its crudity, the so-called Fundamentalist 
position is not so much a denial of the values of science as the 
assertion of the principle of the autonomy of values in the world 
of culture and of the spirit. It is not so much a denial of evolu- 
tion as a demand for an intelligible concept of evolution. What 
Main Street wants is understanding, and we do not furnish it 
because we do not have it ourselves. 

“Fifty Years After Darwinism” marked the celebration of 
what appeared to be the complete triumph of the concept of 
universal evolution in the world of nature, of knowledge, and 
of values. The last twenty-five years have marked the gradual 
drawing of the limits of that conception. True there have 
always been those who wrote books on ‘The Limits of Evolution.’ 
But the significant thing is that it is now done increasingly by 
scientists and philosophers alike. The statement of Wittgen- 
stein, for instance, that “Darwinism has no more significance 
for philosophy than any other scientific hypothesis,’’ would have 
been an unbelievable heresy twenty-five years ago. 

It is unnecessary in this presence to attempt to mark the 
steps by which this change has gradually come about. From 
the beginning there have been those who, like Huxley, have 
resolutely set their faces against a fallacious extension of natural 
or circumstantial selection to the sphere of morals, those who 
like Samuel Butler got infinite amusement out of the puerilities 
and unintelligibilities of an irresponsible Darwinism, or those 
who, like Tolstoy, wondered in their more reflective years how 
they could have ever been imposed upon by such a dogmatism. 
Such men were said to be ‘color blind to science,’ but their 
blindness was rather like the moral blindness of which every one 
was accused during the war who could not submit himself to 
the reigning stereotypes. 

It is, however, paradoxical as it may seem, Bergson’s Creative 
Evolution that marks the final and definitive step in this progress 
of thought. Despite superficial appearances to the contrary, 
it represents the final abandonment of evolution as an intellectual 
form. His insistence upon the impossibility of any intelligible 
or even credible view of evolution in terms of natural selection 
or any other conception, either mechanical or teleological, marks 
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the limitations of evolution as an intellectual conception. If we 
are to fall back upon intuition to understand the world process, 
it means that there is no intellectual form of universal evolution 
such as Spencer and the various naturalisms following him had 
constructed. It can not be too often repeated that development, 
evolution, are intellectual and rational conceptions—the Western 
world’s form of an intelligible world. They are notions that 
can not be formed without evaluation, or without the intellectual 
form of value expressed in purpose or end. When Bergson 
concluded that Evolution makes its path as it goes it was the 
same thing as saying it is only change that is universal, not 
evolution. 

Closely connected with this is the doctrine of Emergent 
Evolution and of Levels of Reality that has developed in the 
last quarter century. This modern conception is supposed to 
rescue naturalistic evolution from its all too naive and too 
enthusiastic friends, the reductionists. Asa matter of fact it is 
the abandonment of evolution as a universal and ultimate form. 

The essence of evolutionism ts reductionism. They are the 
same road seen from two ends. If we say that novelties such 
as life and mind emerge from that which is totally different, we 
have found but a polite way of saying that the world does not 
evolve in any intelligible sense. For the really debatable question 
here is not whether the several phenomena have appeared 
successively, but rather whether the differences between them 
amount to real discontinuities. 

Naturalistic evolution, it has been said, has been so completely 
identified with the reduction of the higher to the lower that it 
will be hard to rescue it from opprobrium. Yet the attempt 
must be made. I do not believe that the attempt will succeed. 
Emergent evolution claims on the one hand to be through and 
through naturalistic, but on the other hand to embody a protest 
against a so-called mechanistic interpretation. I do not believe 
that these two things can be combined without a complete 
change in our concepts both of evolution and of nature. The 
revolt is highly significant, but its implications are as yet not 
fully realized. A parallel drawn from an earlier chapter of 
philosophy is instructive here. Just as when Mill introduced 
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qualitative distinctions into his hedonism, the abandonment of 
hedonism was already implied (although it was not seen at first), 
so here the introduction of qualitative discontinuity means 
abandonment of universal evolution in its naturalistic form. 

Thus far I have emphasized largely the negative, critical side 
of our recent reflections on evolution. Viewed in the perspective 
of the larger issues of philosophy, even this negative aspect 
represents progress of the most significant kind. The recent 
effort of the American League of Science to compel the teaching 
of universal evolution as a fact rather than a theory must, from 
the point of view of a critical philosophy, seem a curious recru- 
descence of dogmatism. 

But there are positive advances also. The most significant 
outcome of our recent evolutional thinking is precisely, to my 
mind at least, the doctrine of Metaphysical Levels that has 
emerged. If I am not greatly mistaken it is bound to be one 
of our chief preoccupations for some time to come. In so far 
as it constitutes the preoccupation of idealisms and realisms 
alike it is but a sign of the growing independence of epistemology 
and a part of the general tendency in the direction of the appre- 
ciation of significance and of objectively significant structures. 
On the other hand, it is bound to raise again the entire problem 
of philosophical system and of degrees of reality and value, 
which naturalistic evolutionism had relegated to Limbo. 

The key problem is of course the meaning and implications 
of the hierachical conception of ‘higher and lower.’ The chief 
efforts are directed towards purging them of value connotations, 
or in the words of Mr. Alexander, ‘‘the separation of natural 
perfection from value.” I can only say that I do not believe 
that it will succeed. I can not believe that the idea of a perfec- 
tion that is not of value will long be considered intelligible. 
Even Mr. Lloyd-Morgan, who claims to be largely in sympathy 
with Mr. Alexander’s treatment of values, nevertheless does 
not hesitate to write the following: ‘‘ But just as at the natural- 
istic base of things there is a space-time frame, so too, as I 
conceive, there is foundational in Spiritual Reality what I may 
perhaps call a value-frame. And just as I acknowledge the 
space-time event system as real quite independently of knowledge 
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of it, so do I conceive the values to be real independently of 
the human folk that are influenced thereby.””? Wherein, | 
wonder, will this value-frame—when it is thought out—differ 
from the degrees of value and perfection with which traditional 
thought has always operated? 

I have said that the doctrine of Emergent Evolution and of 
metaphysical levels means the break-down of naturalistic evo- 
lution. There is another point at which this break-down has 
been constantly imminent. The search for an intelligible philo- 
sophical concept of universal evolution involves not only the 
question of what evolution is, but of what it is that evolves. 

In two respects the evolutionary naturalism of the XIXth 
Century has shown a tendency to go over into its opposite—in 
its emphasis on Force and in its emphasis on Life. It is the 
recent biological emphasis, however, that has afforded the chief 
bridge from naturalism to spiritualism and idealism. This 
biological emphasis has been the outstanding feature of the last 
decades. For the modern Lebensphilosophien, the ultimate 
essence of reality is Life. To extend evolution intelligibly to 
the cosmos seems to them to involve making biological categories 
world categories. That this is more intelligible than material- 
istic evolution in any of its forms few would deny. In so far 
as only that which lives, or has the meaning of life, really evolves, 
if evolution is to be a universal category, life must be a world 
category. Thought is in the position either of abandoning the 
concept of evolution as in any sense a world concept or else of 
making life the ultimate concept. 

Viewed in the proper perspective, this development is to my 
mind of the utmost significance. It is true, Hegel long ago 
showed the limits of this conception in his criticism of Schelling’s 
formulation of the same hypothesis. In addition to his showing 
the ambiguities in such use of the conception of life, he shows 
the impossibility of applying the conception to the totality of 
phenomena in any intelligible way. For either this totality is 
one organism among other individuals, or else it is the totality, 
past, present and future, of all such organisms. The first 


7C. Lloyd-Morgan, “The Philosophy of Evolution,” in Contemporary British 
Philosophy, I, p. 305. 
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hypothesis would of course make of evolution a limited and 
local phenomenon. The second hypothesis conceives of life, 
not as the life of an individual organism, but of nature conceived 
as a whole. But such a totality of successive organisms is 
simply an indefinitely prolonged procession of living beings. It 
is a process of exfoliation, not of development or evolution. Out 
of such a succession of individuals, no true individual, as the 
subject of evolution, can be conceived. 

Now I do not say, either that the limitations of this latest 
conception of evolution are being fully realized, or that evolution 
is passing over to an idealistic form. I do think, however, that 
it is becoming more and more clear that conceptions of life and 
evolution taken from the biological context are not adapted to 
reality as a whole. I think it is becoming also clear that if we 
are to have a universal evolution (and philosophy, in the words 
of Peirce, seems to require a thorough-going evolution or none) 
that evolution must be of the logical or ideal type. 

My own belief is that the demand for an intelligible concept 
of evolution is forcing us into the following dilemma. Either 
development is merely temporal and thus of necessity local and 
pluralistic, or, if it is universal in any sense, the universal form 
in which we are to do our thinking, it must become an ideal 
development. It is showing us, not only that the real problems 
of evolution are metaphysical, but is driving, and will continue 
to drive, us back to that concept of ideal development which has 
constituted the historic form of philosophic intelligibility. If I 
may be allowed a conjecture here, I should say that we are at 
the end of the biological philosophies of the last quarter-century. 
Perhaps it may be necessary, as Rickert suggests, to go through 
Hegelianism again. Certainly it is sheer stupidity not to want 
to learn from Hegel what he can teach us. In any case I agree 
with Rickert that so far as the eternal problems of philosophy 
are concerned, there is more to be learned from him than from 
Zarathustra or the Creative Evolution. 

The brute fact is that the panorama of evolution—that 
comprehensive plan of the sequence of natural events as it seems 
to unroll itself before our intellectual eyes—is far from being 
the obvious, intelligible thing that many simple minds take it to 
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be. It seems to make our life and the cosmos in which that life 


is lived, intelligible to ourselves, but it itself is far from intelligible. tl 

This is how it appears to a poet who has apparently long Cl 
brooded over the passage of nature. In a poem, called The te 
Passing Strange, John Masefield expresses in unforgettable words a 





how passing strange the whole thing is: 


Out of the earth to rest and range 

Perpetual in perpetual change ! a 

The Unknown passing through the Strange. t 
That is what a merely naturalistic evolution inevitably is—the 
unknown passing through the strange. Strange, eternally and 
radically strange, are all the varied phenomena of change, unless 
they possess that intrinsic meaning which attaches itself solely 
to a will oriented towards purpose and value. That which 
passes through these unintelligible things remains forever in the 
deepest sense unknown unless it be throughout of the nature 
and essence of that which appears on the highest levels of the 
Spirit. 
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It is the increasing acknowledgment of this truth not only 
in philosophy but in the widest ranges of the human spirit, 
that measures the greatest progress of the last decades. 


VII. 


There is a certain pathos in the birth-throes of the successive 
philosophies put forth in the last twenty-five years. Working 
manfully on what they choose to call the ‘reconstruction’ of 
philosophy, they have not been able to escape wholly the irony 
which has dogged their steps. The Pragmatist who counsels us 
to abandon the problems of philosophers for the problems of 
men, must endure the sight of these ultimate problems of the 
philosophers becoming again precisely those in which men are | 
most interested. Bergson’s joy in surprising the secret of 
universal evolution is short-lived, for it is largely through him 
that men have come to think that the world does not evolve at 
all but at best changes. The New Logic with its method that 
shall answer all answerable questions eventuates in an evaluation 
of logic according to which it can answer none that are really 
significant and which leads directly to a revival of mysticism. 
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There is this pathos, to be sure, but one feels it in reading of 
the birth of most of the great philosophies. One recalls the 
confidence of Descartes that he had found a method destined 
to solve the ultimate problems as certainly and as luminously 
as the mathematicians of his day were solving problems of 
abstract number and quantity; or the enthusiasm of a Berkeley, 
carried away in his astonishment at the comprehensive sweep 
and simplicity of his new philosophical conception—a conception 
that was to relieve scepticism and remove the sectarian divisions 
of all time; or even Kant, with his promise of victory to the oft 
disappointed philosopher if he would turn over a new leaf. 
There is pathos here, but there is more than pathos. There is 
enlightenment and encouragement. Deeper insight into the 
historical process and a more generous appreciation of opposed 
tendencies transforms this somewhat ironical situation into an 
appearance of progress. And so it will be I believe with the 
efforts of our own epoch. 

The last twenty-five years have certainly been on the surface 
sceptical and eclectic, sophisticated and sophistical. In the 
early part of the nineteenth century the great formative ideas 
that had been gathering enthusiasm and volume during the 
revolutionary period took shape in completed systems of philo- 
sophic thought, such'as those of Kant, Hegel, Spencer and 
Comte. They have been followed by a period of criticism that 
has left none of them whole but has, on the other hand, produced 
a mass of contradictions and specialisms highly confusing and 
almost hopeless to the public mind, and, as I believe, veiling the 
more profound and more important agreements that have been 
silently growing up all the time beneath. Some aspects of this 
collective self-consciousness—of these inevitable acknowledg- 
ments—I have tried to indicate. If not so much agreement on 
final conclusions, it is at least the much more important agree- 
ment on the implications of our premises, of the form of thought, 
in which we have been doing our thinking. The meeting of 
extremes in some of the newer idealisms and realisms—the 
ruthless drawing of the consequences of the complete identifica- 
tion of being with becoming—of our taking evolution seriously— 
has created realizations that can not fail to influence deeply 
the thinking of the years to come. 
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I do not deny that on the surface at least, much of that which 
I have called progress might equally well be termed retrogression. 
In the last twenty-five years we have perhaps unlearned as 
much as we have learned. In the light of the claims put forth 
in the proposed reconstructions of philosophy, the present mood 
is for most of us one of watchful waiting. As we cast our eyes 
back over this period, we may feel tempted to say with David 
Hume that every philosophy owes its success to its novelty and 
that, as soon as it is examined with impartially, its weaknesses 
are discovered. Certainly this is one side of the story. But 
there is another side. Let any one of us here, whatever his 
ultimate philosophical convictions, ask himself which one of 
these distinctively modernist movements he would willingly have 
missed? I venture to believe that the unanimous answer would 
be, None! In the light of what philosophy had to do, each was 
necessary. Each has worked out some possibility of thought 
that it has been necessary to go through. Each ‘new’ philosophy 
has registered in some fashion the ever-accumulating and 
widening experience of our cultural life as well as the gains of 
the empirical sciences, thus increasing our philosophical outlook 
on life and the world. 

In reading a collection of essays on Progress I was struck 
with the unanimity with which the several writers, although 
hesitant to affirm recent progress in their particular fields, 
expressed themselves as certain, or very hopeful, of immediate 
progress to come. I have much the same feeling about philos- 
ophy and I should like to dwell for-amoment in conclusion on_ 
these elements of promise. 

I can not help feeling, with Bosanquet, that one of the most 
noteworthy is the common spirit of a return to metaphysics in 
the best traditional sense of the term, of a revival of a truly 
speculative attitude which again recognizes the essential relevance 
of all problems. True, such an attitude must in view of the 
conditions, namely the reaction against dogmatism in its idealistic 
no less than in its naturalistic form, be of ‘“‘a free, concrete, 
penetrative and widely appreciative character.” It could not 
be otherwise in view of the chastening experiences of the last 
quarter century, in view of the humanizing of Pragmatism, of 
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the discipline of the new analytic logic, and above all the criticism 
of first prejudices which all forms of modernism have imposed. 
If for the moment this spirit bears the marks of eclecticism, it is 
only what we should expect in the circumstances. If the revival 
of the speculative attitude shows itself, as notably in Germany, 
chiefly in a somewhat mystical sinking of the soul in das Reine 
Wesen, in significant structures of all kinds—it is but the natural 
reaction against a period in which all ultimate significance was 
denied. All the schools of German thought seem to be going 
that way, and if we may still count on the historic fecundity of 
German thought, this tendency is not without its significance. 

With this revival of a truly speculative attitude is growing up, 
if I mistake not, a new need and a new appreciation of Finality 
and System. ‘“‘Mankind,” said G. H. Lewes, “alternately cathe! 
and shuns finality.”” For reasons that are perfectly evident, 
we have been going through a period of shunning. Not only 
were we preoccupied with challenging the exaggerated claims to 
finality of the period that preceded. We were also committed 
to the denial of finality which the preoccupation with universal 
evolutionism necessitated. On such a view, progress in philos- 
ophy could be only elaboration—the building up of card houses 
for the pleasure of knocking them down again. There is every 
evidence that the children’s play is over, that, whether rightly 
or wrongly, we are going to seek finality and system again. For 
a long time we have kept this drive in the background working 
in rigidly ‘positive’ ways. But I agree with Mr. Hobhouse, 
that as the years have gone on, the remarkable changes that 
have taken place in the world of science, the break up of mate- 
rialism and the opening up of wider possibilities, seem to justify 
a new and freer synthesis. 

On the whole the period in which you and I have lived and 
done our thinking has been, to use Berkeley’s term, a period of 
“minute philosophers,”—‘‘that sort of sect that diminish all 
the most valuable things. All the thoughts, views and hopes of 
men they reduce to sense. Human life they contract and degrade 
to the narrow low standard of animal life and assign us only a 
small pittance of time instead of immortality.” You have only 
to translate these words into the terms of a biological philosophy 
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and a behaviouristic psychology to realize that there is really 
nothing new under the sun. The thinkers of this way have, as 
Berkeley also believes, taken a directly contrary course to all 
the great philosophers of former ages. Perhaps there was no 
other way to take. Perhaps we can not even write a novel or 
even significant music, still less write a significant philosophy, 
except as we accept the assumptions of our time. Perhaps, as 
Spengler insists, he who tries to think outside the presuppositions 
of histime isafool. It maybe. But there is another conception 
of the philosopher, as one who, to use the charming phrase of 
Sir Thomas Browne, “has a sense for the magnalities.”’ 

Is there somewhere—far from the marketplace—some mind 
brooding on the truly great and vitally significant? Will our 
present intense and all-devouring existence let some soul develop, 
in the midst of all our press and drive, that degree of intuitiveness 
and poise from which alone great works of thought, undated 
and unstamped by the fads of the day, can come? True science, 
without scientism, logic without logistic, great humanity without 
a narrow humanism, wisdom without corroding sophistication— 
that depth and breadth of spirit by which the great masters of 
thought have always been known—will these return to-day— 
can they return on the basis of our modern sense of life? In 
this age of novelty and of the merely timely, is a philosophy 
possible that, standing as far above its time as every thing truly 
great does, is still the child of its time? 

Who shall venture to say? Of one thing, however, we may 
be certain. Even now we are fully aware that we are ever so 
much larger and better than the philosophies that seek to express 
us. Even now, as we read the great masters of philosophic 
thought, we feel not only that we are much more at hom@ 
we feel also that we know ourselves better and our world more 
truly than as they appear to us through the eyes of the moderns. 
We know ourselves better, for the “living reason”’ with which they 
envelop us, than by merely looking into the polished logical 
mirrors that do but reveal the meaningless detail of existence. 
We know the world more truly for that it is at least an intelligible 
world—not merely a chaos of lucidities or a meaningless passage 
“out of nothing into nowhere.” 
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This growing realization, this more profound conviction can 
not much longer be stifled. Nor can the return to the genuine 
problems of philosophy be much longer delayed. For after all 
it is on this deeper level—‘“‘ where central things are put in the 
center and where one takes as his standard that which man 
recognizes as truth when life is at its fullest and the soul at its 
highest stretch ’’—it is here and here alone that is the final place 
of understanding. 

This much can be said with absolute certainty: it is human 
nature as a whole that finally passes judgment upon us, not 
only upon all our attempts to improve it, but also upon every 
pretence to know it and to understand it. 


WiLBuR M. URBAN. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 











COGNITION AND VALUATION. 


HE World of Description and the World of Valuation.—One 
of the common and yet peculiarly irritating phrases of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century was the one with which 
the present article begins. A world of description was set over 
against a world of valuation as though these were two realms 
which had scarcely a speaking acquaintance with each other. 
This abstraction having been made, it was comparatively easy 
to show that it was an abstraction and that in experience itself, 
description was united with appreciation. Is not exact descrip- 
tion an instrument of human purpose? And does not purpose 
always involve valuation? In this manner a dualism was set 
up only to be overthrown. 

Nevertheless, this dualism which seemed to the idealist so 
easily overthrown reflected the more serious Cartesian dualisms 
with which Kant had wrestled. The purely mechanical, physical 
world threatened the realm of purpose and choice. Nature 
seemed opposed to spirit. On the one hand, there was a nature, 
empty of value and blind to it and, on the other hand, a spiritual 
region replete with values. 

I am certain that epistemology of the Kantian or of the ideal- 
istic type gave the illusion of victory to the spiritual side of 
this dualism; and yet that there was always an uneasy sense 
that the victory was an illusion. Cartesianism peeped out of 
Kantianism or idealism in the form of such oppositions as that 
between fact and value, mechanism and teleology, judgments of 
existence and judgments of value. Conventional minds inter- 
ested in theology built upon the apparent victory of mind over 
matter indicated by phenomenalism and the doctrine of the 
Practical Reason; while the more clear-sighted were baffled and 
felt uncomfortable. In short, epistemology for the time being 
served in a sort of Freudian repression of basic difficulties. 

Unconscious conspiracies arise in philosophy abetted by the 
time-spirit and by interests which are emotional rather than 
intellectual. I think that it is being generally recognized to-day 
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that Kantianism and idealism were of the nature of such con- 
spiracies. From the purely intellectual side, their strength seems 
to-day to be very little. We wonder what held the allegiance of 
their able protagonists. It seems to us that this movement did 
not meet frankly the problems set by Cartesianism but side- 
stepped them. The prime problem confronting philosophy to- 
day is this, Does physical realism involve the Cartesian dualism? 
The effort made by these earlier thinkers was to meet Cartesian 
dualism by disproving physical realism. 

Let me quote from a writer brought up under these influences 
and acknowledged to be a very competent student of Kant. 
“On first thoughts,”’ writes Norman Kemp Smith, “the possible 
methods of upholding idealism may well appear, broadly stated, 
to be only two in number. Either we may strive to demonstrate 
that matter is so opposite in nature to mind that it is patently 
incapable of generating or of accounting for it; or we may 
profess to demonstrate that matter, as dependent on conscious- 
ness, itself bears witness to the reality of mind. The history of 
philosophy would seem, however, to show that the former 
method, while possibly tenable in some other formulation than 
any which has hitherto been given of it, presupposes a more 
complete knowledge both of mind and of matter than we can 
yet rightly claim to possess, and that the latter method, though 
representing the standpoint of so acute and distinguished a 
thinker as Berkeley, and in some degree of Kant, has failed to 
make good its fundamental contention, that matter is mind- 
dependent. . . . The limitations of these two methods crop out 
in the very unsatisfactory interpretations of Nature to which 
they respectively commit us.”’ ! 

Do we not have in this quotation an indication of the clear 
drift back to physical realism characteristic of contemporary 
thought as well as the questioning of the assumption that physical 
realism involves Cartesian dualism? I am convinced that the 
compromises and evasions current for so long must be rejected 
in favor of a complete re-analysis. It is no longer satisfactory 
to swing between Kantian dualism and mystical idealism. I 
mean by Kantian dualism the stress upon a noumenal region of 


1 Norman K. Smith, Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge, p. 1. 
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freedom in which values and value-judgments hold sway. And 
by mystical idealism I mean the ignoring of nature. 

It is obvious that the distinction between a world of description 
and a world of valuation, or appreciation, lent itself nicely to 
this characteristic method. Deny physical realism, and it is 
comparatively easy to show that description involves purpose 
and appreciation and that the order it builds up is an abstraction 
from the whole movement of experience. But is there a world 
of description? The realist is convinced that it is truer to the 
facts to speak of the world as known and the same world as 
appreciated. In both cases we are objective in our references 
and deal with the same kind of objects. 

In what follows, I shall seek to analyze both cognition and 
valuation as the realist sees these operations and claims. 

Cognition versus Valuation.—In the first part of a book which 
is to appear shortly we have largely followed the external sciences 
and concerned ourselves with the world as known by means of 
sense-data. The categories characteristic of that knowledge are 
structure, quantity and behavior. In this phase of thought 
cognition of a definite sort becomes specialized and distinct. 
We know things in this way and it is very clear what we know 
about them. 

But it is undeniable that we value objects, whether these be 
things, events, acts, situations, aims, and regard them as pos- 
sessing value. This valuation is supplementary to knowledge. 
We have many terms which are recognized as coming under this 
generic term, value. Thus pictures and landscapes are beautiful; 
people are good or bad, charming or wearisome; acts are right 
or wrong or foolish. It is generally admitted that value is 
something additional to that which can be known about 
an object by external methods of the scientific sort. J do not 
mean that valuation is independent of knowledge, but that it ts 
other than knowledge. 

Now, as I see it, certain broad oppositions grew up based 
partly on Cartesian dualism and the mechanical conception of 
nature, partly on the cosmic-force theory of value. These 
oppositions were also partly expressive of the assumption that 
value was something which could be known if it existed in 
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nature. But the physical sciences could not find value in 
nature. Therefore the causal order of things excluded value. 

It is really difficult to determine just how people thought in 
this twilight in which they moved. Nothing was made definite 
or localized. The chief excuse for these thinkers was that the 
old naturalism was a naive naturalism which had no solution 
for the mind-body problem and therefore could not get mind 
into nature in a specific and localized way. Epiphenomenalism 
in regard to consciousness was translated inevitably into epi- 
phenomenalism in regard to values. It was believed that 
freedom, values and consciousness were excluded from nature. 
In fact, the whole outlook was terribly confused and baffling. 
What could one expect from a situation dominated by Platonism, 
theism, dualism, phenomenalism and mechanism? 

We are fortunate in being able to begin our analysis of value 
in an empirical way without the distortions which these pre- 
possessions caused. 

The realization that valuation is other than cognition has 
come slowly. Plato was not fully aware of it. The idea of the 
Good is for him something apprehended much as other ideas are. 
Let us admit at once that there are difficulties here for, in a 
sense, knowledge applies to everything, even values. We can be- 
come aware of the valuation we put upon things. The point is 
that, in the first intention, knowledge and valuation are both 
directed upon things. Knowledge of our valuation is a later act. 

Let us begin with what James Ward has called pragmatic 
thinking. In pragmatic thinking knowledge and valuation 
mingle in the most intimate way, for they are both subservient 
to doing and living. Both perception and valuation are con- 
cerned with an active interpretation of objects. Everyday per- 
ception has a perspective determined by the organic agent and 
his position. The individual looks out through his eyes to note, 
recognize and respond. He welcomes and rejects, loves and 
hates, explores and uses. Perception is an instrument for the 
fulfilment of the needs and desires of the living, conscious 
organism. Hence, the meaning of things is affective and volitional 
as well as cognitional. An orange is something which tastes 
good and is desirable as well as something ‘which is yellow 
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and grows on trees. Meaning is a blend of all the elements which 
arise as relevant to an object. 

To understand knowledge and valuation we must, I believe, 
start from these finite centres, which are scattered over the surface 
of the earth, which we know so well because each of us is one 
of them. Let us see how we pass from a mingling of valuation 
and knowing directed to objects to knowing as a specialized 
activity and valuation as a specialized activity. In pragmatic 
thinking we interpret objects, and interpretation is a union of 
knowing and valuing. And, in life, we always come back to 
interpretation before we act. 

This concrete focusing of our whole response as we look through 
our senses is, then, the primary experience from which any 
differentiation must start. Our customary interpretation of 
objects is a very personal and interested affair. The imperson- 
ality and purely cognitional emphasis of science is a much later 
outlook. We are not at first spectators but living persons re- 
sponding and acting in a thrilling and affective-volitional way. 
Knowledge is immersed in life. Writes James Ward: ‘How 
intimately these two aspects of the world are connected is shown 
by the very unconscious way in which we ordinarily intermingle 
the terminology of appreciation in what is meant to be only 
descriptive. To speak, for example, of charming scenery or a 
beautiful voice is not strictly to describe. But we find even 
science talking of the ‘noble metals’ and calling water-cress 
Nasturtium officinale, and a certain lily, Lilium speciosum. All 
this may help to remind us that all thinking is primarily prag- 
matic; we cannot even now separate what it is nevertheless 
important to distinguish, the world of description and the world 
of appreciation.”’ ? 

Now while this intermingling of appreciation and description 
does hold of practical thinking, it is not true, I think, to maintain 
that we cannot separate them at a higher level. Theoretica| 
science seems to me to represent a differentiation of knowing 
from appreciation. It is true that we then appreciate the 
knowing. But this appreciation does not mingle with the content 
of knowledge. It concerns more the motivation of knowledge. 


2 James Ward, Psychologicai Principles, p. 386. 
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Any appreciation of the object of knowledge is recognizably 
additional to the knowledge. But this point has been discussed 
almost ad nauseam in the past between pragmatist and intel- 
lectualist. All that I shall insist upon is the recognized differ- 
entiation of knowledge and appreciation. 

The Relative Isolation of Knowledge.—lIt is quite essential that 
we realize that the inclusive unity of human living should be 
our point of departure. Adjustment, or even response, is not a 
comprehensive enough term, for it does not call sufficient atten- 
tion to the tmner momentum of personality as of all life. Living 
involves adjustment as a condition but it is more than adjust- 
ment. Instincts, desires, aims, plans, all these are terms for 
this inner momentum so essential to living. 

The function of perceiving is that of guidance. And it is a 
guidance in the service of the forward urgency of life itself. 
But, as the evolution of society has proceeded, the individual 
man has been lifted to the level of novel desires and interests; 
the most novel one being, perhaps, the desire to know. I do 
not say that it is completely novel but that it has changed as 
it has developed. Even an animal may lazily observe its 
surroundings. Animal life is probably not as feverishly practical 
and industrial as some thinkers have attempted to make it out 
to be. It may be experimental, playful and observational as 
well as practical. 

At any rate, it is clear that the desire to know has now a very 
complex backing in human life. It is unfortunate that the 
motivation of knowing has never been carefully studied and that 
there has been a tendency to ignore the possibility of different 
types of persons, some far more speculative than others. Again, 
tendencies may have many motivations which re-enforce one 
another. If I can trust in any measure my knowledge of myself, 
I would stress the development of a genuine desire to know the 
world resting on a very wide and complex foundation. Life 
changes as it grows. And society has had much to do with the 
emergence of new tempers and outlooks. 

Conscious knowing in contrast to curious observation was 
chiefly pragmatic; I mean that the essential problems were those 
of adjustment. But I can see no good anthropological reason 
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to deny that this pragmatic thinking flowed over into other 
channels very easily. Man speculated about his world in a 
dreamy sort of way. I think that it is a mistake to think of 
man’s mind merely in terms of external stimulus and organic 
response. A person is a centre of origination and not of con- 
trolled response alone. 

It is not surprising that mankind developed knowing to a 
high degree. It became a direction of life in which personal 
and social interest combined with dreamy speculation to give 
it method and increased momentum. And we do know that 
very early in history men appeared who devoted themselves to 
a mixture of general speculation about life of a semi-religious 
sort and expertness in technical matters. Out of this beginning, 
the evolution of society has brought science and philosophy. 
Knowing is no longer merely technical or applied, if it ever was 
completely this. Something of man’s soul has gone into it; his 
self-consciousness and his awareness of the mystery of the world, 
his admiration for structures and relations, his sense of beauty, 
—all these underlie his interest in knowledge. Thus, to use 
the contrasting German terms, Neugier became Wissgier. 

It has often seemed to me that there has been a quite un- 
necessary befogging of this whole question. It was unfortunate 
that the problem was caught up into the controversy between 
absolutism and pragmatism. Really it has little to do logically 
with either of these positions. It is a matter of empirical fact 
which must be explained biologically, psychologically and socio- 
logically. Human life expands and differentiates. Those who 
find it hard to account for the love of knowledge find it equally 
hard to account for the love of beauty. The early emphasis of 
Darwinism was a little too utilitarian in its perspective. It will 
be remembered that Wallace was puzzled by the sense for beauty. 
We must take life as a growing, expanding thing rather than as 
a series of mechanical inventions. The psychologist must sup- 
plement the biologist. But even the biologist to-day puts more 
stress upon the relative autonomy of the organism. 

It is not that knowing transcends human life but that human 
life rises to a higher level in which more impersonal and less 
purely biological interests hold sway. The whole, however, still 
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controls the part, and the isolation of knowing is still relative. 
To canalize life into the channel of knowing alone is irrational 
because finally unsatisfying. 

The situation, then, is as follows: science and philosophy 
have the power to enthrall an individual of a certain tempera- 
ment. In these activities, the individual specializes on knowing 
at least partly for its own sake. Knowing becomes differentiated 
and isolated. Its methods and aims are analyzed out and become 
objects of knowledge. Gradually, knowing is clearly distin- 
guished from appreciating. The climax of this development is 
reached in logic and epistemology. The significance of this 
development for our present purpose is that it throws valuation 
into relief. We realize that to know an object in the strict, * 
technical sense is not to value it. We pass beyond the stage of ‘ 
mingled knowing and valuing of everyday life to a more differ- 
entiated level. We learn to distinguish the world as known 
from the world as valued. It is, however, the same world in 
both cases. 

Kinds of Knowledge-—We have pointed out that knowing 
becomes a technical and differentiated activity. This is pecul- 
iarly the case with physical science. In this domain observa- 
tional data are used to interpret the structure, quantity and 
behavior of external things. Such knowing is controlled, ob- 
jective and directed. The purpose which dominates its methods 
is the comprehension of the characteristics of things. It is 
obvious that, in such knowing, value does not enter as an element 
of the content of knowledge. It is for this reason that the 
physical sciences do not regard value as one of their categories. 

But we must not forget that, underlying this knowledge and 
conditioning it, is a broader sort of primary activity which we 
may call awareness. We are aware of our sense-data and of our 
concepts. In a similar way we are aware of our feelings and of 


our purposes. This basic awareness plays through the whole 
field of the individual's experience and is functionally connected 
with attention. It is within experience so conceived that the 
specialized and directed knowledge of science arises. We may 
say that the specialized knowledge of science is erected upon 
the structure of perception, which is from the first outward- 
looking. 
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There is nothing in our experience which may not be known 
in this more generic sense of awareness. In self-consciousness, 
awareness sweeps the whole field of life to its most intimate 
parts and certainly takes in that whole personal background 
which the specialized purposes of the physical sciences ignore. 

What I have in mind, then, is a contrast between cognitional 
judgments directed toward external things and value-judgments 
directed toward the same things. This contrast will be advan- 
tageous, for the specialization of the physical sciences has isolated 
this kind of knowing from valuing and thus enabled us to distin- 
guish knowing from valuing. 

There are other points in regard to this generic type of knowl- 
edge as awareness which we must examine later. For instance, 
we must be aware of our feelings and sentiments as well as of 
sense-data. Value-judgments are founded on such awareness 
as much as are cognitional judgments. But we can, I think, at 
present disregard this foundation and put emphasis upon explicit 
judgments, cognitional and valuational. 

The Thesis to be Defended.—This isolation of specialized 
cognition from valuation indicates our thesis. Valuing an object 
of whatever kind is an operation supplementary to knowing it, 
and it terminates in a more or less complex response of an affective 
sort to the object, a response which may find expression in an 
overt value-judgment. 

We must remember that, in ordinary living and thinking, 
knowing is not isolated from valuing. The two are intermingled. 
Why? Because we are living, and both knowing and valuing are 
preliminary to doing. But surely this natural intermingling of 
knowing and valuing in pragmatic thinking has been sufficiently 
explained. We are now seeking to be on our guard against 
its results. 

As noted, propositions are, at one and the same time, cognitional 
and valuative. Value-predicates are combined without clear 
distinction with cognitional predicates. ‘This house is large 
and pleasant.’ ‘This act is harmful in its consequences.’ ‘This 
picture is very beautiful and is a good example of impressionism.’ 
In all these pragmatic propositions we have this mingling of 
cognition and appreciation. The basic category here must be 
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broad. It must be something which includes both knowing and 
valuing. I have already suggested that interpretation offers 
itself as such a generic category. In both knowing and valuing 
an object we interpret it. Meaning is another possibility. An 
object may acquire both cognitional meaning and value meaning. 

Pragmatic propositions of a categorical type have a definite 
form. There is the subject, and there is the predicate which 
interprets the subject. We are outward-looking and concerned 
with objects. In this naive realism is quite justified. The 
structure of my field of consciousness is essentially the same in 
the judgment, ‘This picture is beautiful,’ as in the judgment, 
‘This table is round.’ In neither case am I making an overt 
reference to my feelings. It is perfectly true that I must be 
aware of data in order to make the judgment but these data are 
subservient to my interest in the object which has attracted my 
attention and to which I am responding. 

The basic structure of categorical propositions is adopted by 
both cognitional propositions and value propositions even after 
these have become relatively differentiated. The reason for this 
adoption is, I think, obvious. Both kinds of propositions are 
objective in their reference. In the majority of our judgments of 
both kinds we are concerned with the world of external things and 
events. But human beings have gradually learned to pass judg- 
ments upon themselves and their acts and have thus extended the 
objects of both kinds of judgments. We must begin with the 
simpler cases and pass thence to the more complicated. 

The purpose in ordinary thinking, we have said, is not merely 
to know. It is to interpret objects to ourselves. Knowledge is 
an instrument which fuses with feeling and desire to guide life. 
It is for this reason that many predicates are at once cognitional 
and valuative. Only as we analyze them do we get their full 
import. The term ‘good’ is an excellent example of such fused 
predicates. An act is good when it has the consequences which 
are morally satisfactory. 

We have already seen that the exact nature of knowledge is 
not clear at the practical level. Objects are interpreted or 
acquire meaning. This meaning is a fusion of what is regarded 
as relevant to the object in its relation to ourselves. But the 
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growth of the sciences has led to the isolation and clarification 
of knowledge as distinct from mere meaning of this fused, 
semi-cognitional, semi-valuational sort. Knowledge becomes 
impersonal and free from the perspective which dominates mere 
interpretation. 

What, then, is knowledge of an object? It is the actual 
comprehension of the characteristics of the object. Our aim is 
to get to the nature of the object as it is in itself, apart from our 
interests, feelings and desires. And this aim has led to the 
development of a technique in which data revelatory of the 
object are gathered and logically used. The knowledge so 
gained suggests and falls into the categories of the sciences. 
It will be remembered that we spoke of such categories as in- 
trinsic, existential categories. Very frequently these categories 
are called mechanical categories. This characterization is 
scarcely justified for it is too narrow. We can speak of them as 
categories of order, quantity and behavior, developed within the 
dimensions of space and time. If teleology be granted, its area 
or domain must be determined and it must be harmonized with 
a spatio-temporal context. It was this which idealistic theories 
refused to do. 

Because science aims at knowledge in terms of intrinsic, 
existential categories it has no concern with value. I mean by 
science here those investigations which seek to decipher structure 
and behavior by means of the data of external observation. 
Value is not an intrinsic, existential category. It is not a feature 
of this kind of knowledge. It is not a revelation of what is. 

Let it be clearly understood that I do not say that knowledge 
is not valued but only that value is not an intrinsic category of 
that differentiated knowledge which the human mind has gradu- 
ally achieved and purified. Beginning with that pragmatic 
interpretation of things which mingles uncritical knowledge and 
valuation, it has passed painfully and slowly enough to a reali- 
zation of what objective knowledge is, viz., a grasp of the intrinsic 
characteristics of things so far as these lend themselves to direct, 
or indirect, reproduction in the medium of human consciousness. 

This isolation of knowledge should assist us greatly in our 
attempt to understand valuation. It is evident that the purpose 
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of valuation is different and that new dataenter. It is commonly 
granted that these additional data are of the nature of feeling, 
emotion and desire. We seem to value objects in the light of 
our knowledge of them and in the light of feelings and desires 
which they call forth. Perhaps we cannot value objects without 
knowing them, but we certainly cannot value them by means 
of a knowledge of their intrinsic characteristics alone. Why do 
we feel the impossibility and absurdity of any such attempt? 
Because we are aware that valuation is other than cognition; 
and that it is other than cognition because it involves an inter- 
pretation of the object in terms of data which are irrelevant 
cognitionally to the object. Thus, that I desire an object or 
take pleasure in its appearance is cognitionally extrinsic or 
irrelevant, that is, it does not help to reveal the intrinsic char- 
acteristics of the object. 

It is essential that there be no misunderstanding at this point. 
The relations between things are objects of knowledge which 
have intrinsic characteristics. To know the relations between 
things, as science does increasingly, is not to value either the 
things or their relations. The aim is strictly cognitional or 
revelatory. It is for this reason that values should not be 
spoken of as relative or relational. What is meant by such 
expressions is obvious and, if properly interpreted, true; but it 
is far more exact to assert that the valuation of an object demands 
the use of data extrinsic to the object. We value an object in 
terms of our accepted knowledge of it—which may be true or 
false—and in the light of extrinsicdata. At another time we shall 
have much to say about the nature and origin of these extrinsic 
data. Are they feeling? Are they desire? What is their con- 
nection with cognition? We shall also need to investigate the pro- 
cess of valuation and the content of typical value-predicates. We 
shall, however, have made a decided step in advance if we think 
through the implications of this thesis, that valuation is not 
cognition. In the two cases we are not trying to do the same 
thing. 

In what, then, does the valuation of an object consist? In 
the interpretation of it with reference to extrinsic data, these 
data being factors connected with life. We estimate, or appraise, 
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an object in the light of its bearing upon such things as desires, 
needs, sentiments, purposes, attitudes, personal and social. In 
valuation, the object is not isolated or considered by itself but 
is brought into relation with ourselves. It is not brought into 
a cognitional relation but into a living relation. We value 
things as combining them with ourselves in that feeling 
and doing which is life itself. In other words, valuing concerns 
codperation with objects. Whereas in pure knowledge we stand 
off from things and contemplate them, withstrain ourselves, 
withhold our passions and sentiments, in valuation we link 
ourselves with our world much as an individual links himself 
with others in a social group. He lives with them and is inter- 
ested in them. It is in this vital linkage with objects that they 
acquire value. Value is a part of their meaning for us. 

Life versus Knowledge.—It is very curious how cognition has 
dominated the imagination of the thinker. Perhaps when we 
come to think of it more closely it is not so strange. Philosophy 
is an affair of reflection and therefore tends to be intellectualistic. 
To know the world was the purpose which pushed its way to 
the front. And in knowing man easily forgot his free commerce 
with the world. He stood away from it, held it at arm’s length, 
peered at it. He knew neither himself nor his world with any 
precision. Nothing was clearly located. 

It cannot be denied that metaphysical dualism had a tragic 
influence in these matters. The human soul was isolated from 
nature and to it was assigned the turmoil of feelings and desires. 
These were subjective and personal and had no functional 
connections with things. They were intrinsic categories of the 
soul, just as space and quantity were intrinsic categories of 
nature. But this was to rob life of its participation in nature. 
Feelings no longer had relevance to external conditions. At the 
same time, nature was given over to knowledge; it was some- 
thing to be investigated and contemplated. There were no 
values in nature, for values were not things to be known. First 
values were called tertiary qualities and then removed. If 
unavoidable, they were assigned to the realm of mind or spirit. 

There was a measure of truth in this procedure, but it was 
distorted. It meant the differentiation of knowledge as applied 
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to the external world. And this differentiation had for its 
consequence a stronger sense of location for that which exists. 
But in gaining this, it lost the sense of human participation in 
nature, of that living contact with things which is characteristic 
of actual organisms. Value could not be out there in things; 
it must be in the soul. 

But we have suggested that all this meant was that value 
could not be an intrinsic characteristic of things, for intrinsic 
characteristics are knowable. 

What new insight is needed? We need to gain a sense of 
what life itself is as against mere knowledge. It is life which 
attaches us to things and gives them value in our eyes. To 
immerse the soul in the organism and to enlarge our conception 
of what a human individual is is the necessary step. We can 
then at last frankly look at reality from the inside and realize 
how we reach out to things and interpret them, not cognitively, 
but valuatively. This is the inner sweep of our relations with 
things, of our fellowship with them. To know them merely is 
to inhibit this fellowship, which is basic to life. It is to fall 
back into the idea of a soul which belongs to another world and 
can only contemplate this alien one. 

And yet when I come to retrace the movement of human 
thought in these matters I am not surprised at the long sojourn 
in the wilderness. To know the world is temporarily to withdraw 
from participation in it, to stand aloof. As the world was 
known, the human soul became convinced that it was aloof. 
The sense of participation vanished for reflection. There is no 
doubt that religious traditions re-enforced this alienation. It 
was, moreover, abetted by mechanical rationalism and deter- 
minism. The actual play of life, its immersion in nature in a 
participative give and take, could no longer be understood. 

The recovery of this sense of the immersion of life in nature 
has been a very slow process. Romanticism first made its 
protest against a lifeless nature. But romanticism had no gift 
of analysis. It could protest but could not point out the way 
to overcome the error which the human mind had made. 

Perhaps we owe as much to the growth of biology as to any- 
thing else. By a slow process, Cartesian dualism has been 
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vanquished and evolutionary naturalism put in its place. This 
has permitted the soul to come back to nature without violation 
of scientific knowledge. Gradually, again, the sense of partici- 
pation was gained. Here am I, a centre of effort and response, 
having my natural locus and situation. I reach out to things, 
I know them and value them, I enjoy them and use them. 

I have said that romanticism made its protest against the 
alienation of life from nature. It was followed by vitalism and 
by pragmatism. In neither case was the problem solved to the 
satisfaction of man’s intellect. Vitalism was dualistic and life's 
immanence was gained by storm and fiat. Pragmatism with its 
idealistic traditions never did justice to nature and hid behind 
that ambiguous term, experience. And yet its intention was of 
the best. It was a swing toward naturalism, a swing not com- 
pletely realized by James and at last realized by Mr. Dewey. 
It has been the thesis of my writings that critical realism and 
evolutionary naturalism have made possible the solution of this 
perplexing problem. Man and human life can finally be sym- 
pathetically grasped as in nature linked close with things. 

Our vocabulary has been prepared for us by this movement 
toward naturalism. Every centre of life has its situations, ever 
changing as life itself. We must think of nature as containing 
highly evolved organisms whose range of participation is large. 
The range of participation of such a living organism at any one 
time ts its situation. It is well known that man, whose organism 
—thanks to innate capacity and social codperation and inherit- 
ance—has become a personality, has the largest range of partici- 
pation in nature. His situation stretches to the confines of the 
world, though his degree of participation varies from part to 
part of his situation, being intensest near the centre where is 
his own existential locus. 

Every situation is ego-centric, each being analogous to a 
circle with its centre. For human life, however, the centre is a 
living one with its attitudes and activities, while the situation 
expands and contracts with the pulsation of the centre’s interest. 
And we must not forget that these situations overlap in the 
most complex ways for they can pass through one another and 
comprehend the same objects. Your object can at the same 
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time be my object. I may love it, and you may dislike it. 
The child's situation is like a small circle within the huge expanse 
of the adult’s. 

Roughly speaking, there are three main attitudes of the living 
centres of situations. We may call these the practical, the 
valuational and the cognitional. Obviously, these attitudes mingle 
and combine in various proportions. When the practical is not 
a matter of blind impulse, it involves valuation; and valuation 
implies always some measure of cognition. The practical is the 
living matrix of adjustment out of which the higher levels 
differentiate. Of course, as they differentiate, they react upon 
the practical to modify it and enlarge its scope. In some 
measure the valuational and cognitional always retain the 
function of ministering to the practical, that is, to the onward 
movement of life. 

What we have here sketched as implied by our outlook finds 
its analogon in both neo-realism and pragmatism. But the Amer- 
ican neo-realist calls consciousness that which we have called 
situation; and the pragmatist calls experience that which we re- 
gard as the field of participation of the living centre. And yet this 
very agreement in structure points to the basic identity of outlook 
characteristic of these pluralistic and empirical movements. 
Human life is located in nature rather than apart from nature. 

For the sake of clarity it may be well to contrast the inter- 
pretation given to the field of participation by critical realism 
with that distinctive of the new realism. The critical realist 
holds that objects are selected by the conscious and active 
organism in accordance with its voluntary and involuntary 
attention, but that both knowledge and valuation are mediated 
processes which do not involve the actual inclusion of the object 
in consciousness. This divergence will lead to technical differ- 
ences in theory of value just as it has led to technical differences 
in theory of knowledge. While the new realism has swung in 
the direction of extreme behaviorism, critical realism has empha- 
sized the realm of contents which is in the functioning organism. 
And I do not think of these contents which mediate the living 
organism’s conscious life as essences but as data having an 
existential context within the organism’s functions. 
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To realize the primacy of life and consciousness is to avoid 
the mistakes of past intellectualism. It is not that knowing 
can not be developed to a point of extreme perfection but that 
this cognitional interpretation of the world has no power to set 
aside the play of life with its situations. It is but a temporary 
inhibition of the more practical intercourse with things, an 
inhibition which usually leads to a more intelligent and finer 
intercourse later. We must, therefore, overcome that sense of 
the alienation of life from its environment which Cartesian 
dualism, theology and the mechanistic dogma all favored until 
the isolated soul felt itself condemned to stare across at nature 
as over a great gulf. Thus what pantheistic German roman- 
ticism did vaguely and mystically, evolutionary naturalism can 
do in the full light of science. We are of this world, agents in 
it, as it moves under the sway of gigantic forces. Its surface is 
our playground as it is our grave when we have run our course. 

What, then, Is Valuation?—What kind of an interpretation of 
an object is valuation? It is nothing more than the interpreta- 
tion of an object in the light of its bearing upon the centre or 
centres which have made it a part of their situation. We have 
said that extrinsic data are used in this interpretation. Ulti- 
mately, these extrinsic data are found in the living centre, for 
valuation is always an interested, or centralized, affair. In this 
regard, valuation reflects life, whereas there is something im- 
personal and abstractive about knowledge. To use our analogy, 
valuation is the tug of life upon its surroundings. What do these 
things mean to me, to my group, to mankind? What use are 
they? Are their consequences harmful or helpful? Do I enjoy 
them? We may assert, then, that valuation is egocentric or 
relational after the manner of life itself. Out of relation to life, 
there is no value. 

Because the difference of perspective and aim between cogni- 
tion and valuation has so often been misunderstood, this refer- 
ence to a living centre has usually been misinterpreted. When 
we value a thing we are not trying to know it and then fall short 
of knowledge into some bastard thing called ‘subjective.’ An 
object has no intrinsic value. Value is not a quality which is 
out there to be discovered. The value of a thing is the way it 
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links up with a living agent. And since this linkage is experienced 
jn some measure in terms of feeling, sentiment and desire, the 
thing is valued in the light of these data. In other words, these 
affective-volitional data give value-meaning to the object. It is 
a useful, or a pleasant, or a precious, or a beautiful object. This 
interpretation is the most natural thing in the world. Is it not 
inevitable that objects which attract our attention and interest 
should receive a meaning in terms of experiences relevant to them? 

It follows that only a small part of the total meaning of an 
object is cognitional. At the pragmatic level in which cognition 
is not isolated and developed we have already seen how the 
predicates of objects are mingled. Buildings are well arranged. 
Drinks are cool and pleasant. The object selected absorbs, as 
it were, all that consciousness throws out in its direction. Or, 
to speak less metaphorically, the object becomes for us that 
which we experience it as. 

Properly to appreciate the status of value, we must drop 
back into the attitude of living and repress the outlook of differ- 
entiated cognition. In valuing, we are responding to things and 
interpreting them in the light of our response. So far as knowing 
is present, it serves but to present the object and to mediate 
our out-going interpretation. It is for this reason that naive 
realism is quite sufficient for the purposes of valuation. The 
valuer selects his object and then in the light of his full flood 
of relevant experience assigns to it value-qualities. And remem- 
ber these value-qualities are not entities to be cognized; they 
are not cognitionally intrinsic to the object. 

At its more immediate level, valuation is emotionally projec- 
tive. The emotions are given their goal by perception. Thus, 
in esthetics it is the world as it perceptually appears which is 
beautiful. The distinction between appearance and reality— 
relevant as it is for science and epistemology—is irrelevant to 
this direct appreciation. We are engaged in sympathetically 
uniting ourselves with our world. As Bosanquet points out, “the 
object which embodies the feeling is valued solely for its appear- 
ance to perception or imagination. . . . Nothing can help us 
but what is there for us to look at, and that is what we 
perceive or imagine, which can only be the immediate appearance 
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or the semblance.’”” And then follows a statement of decided 
significance for the theory of value: ‘Man is not civilized, 
esthetically, till he has learned to value the semblance above 
the reality.""* This signifies that esthetic value does not 
qualify the object as scientifically known but as it appears within 
consciousness. This fact falls in with our own suggestion that 
value-meaning is not intrinsic to the object in a cognitional way, 
but only in a valuational way. It arises as a character of 
objects translated by the organic self. In valuation we are 
bringing objects into the sphere of the self and not seeking to 
transcend it as in cognition. The standpoint of naive realism is 
usually quite sufficient for valuation. 

A Summary.—We have sought to substitute for the traditional 
division between the world of description and the world of 
appreciation the more justified distinction between things as 
known and things as valued. The isolation of knowledge by 
science gave us the clue to the proper understanding of this 
distinction and, by following the path indicated, we were led to 
feel the necessity for a distinct terminology for axiology. While 
in cognition we seek to grasp the intrinsic characteristics of 
objects as they are by themselves, in valuation we unite with 
those objects to use and enjoy them and interpret them in terms 
of that use and enjoyment. Values are then meanings assigned 
to things or projected upon them as we take them into our living 
and experience. Thus valuation is more closely associated with 
living than is cognition. Or, to put it more exactly, undiffer- 
entiated cognition is instrumental to valuing and living, while 
differentiated cognition is itself an object of valuation. 

It follows from this analysis that we should not speak of value 
as subjective. It is not the self which we are ordinarily valuing 
but objects, be these things, ideas, activities or other persons. 
By being valued, things become values for us. Thus values 
are objective in their own fashion. They are the meanings 
which objects have for our lives. In short, the objectivity 
characteristic of knowledge is not to be sought in this attitude. 

If the value assigned to an object is conditioned by its linkage 
with our lives, it is a function of many factors of which the object 


* Bosanquet, Three Lectures on Aisthelics, p. 10. 
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is only one. We might well call our view the functional theory 
of values. A function cannot be intrinsic to one of its terms. 

By having gained a clearer idea of the nature of value, we 
have been better able to assign it its locus. Its locus is con- 
scious life in relationship to which alone it exists. We can speak 
of things as having value for us so far as they enter in relation- 
ship with us. Value is a peculiar meaning assigned to objects 
as parts of a situation centred in ourselves. Isolated from 
this linkage to a living centre, they do not possess this signifi- 
cance except potentially. 

Obviously, values are not forces, cosmic or otherwise. Instead, 
they are expressions, or functions, of life in its relations. It is 
in this sense that they have an ecology and are distributed in 
relation to centres of agency. 

The predicates of differentiated, cognitional propositions have 
been well analyzed just because they are connected with special- 
ized methods and aims. Though they have not been robbed of 
all vagueness, we do know very well what we mean by such 
categories or intrinsic predicates as quantity, order, causality 
and behavior. But the predicates of value-propositions have 
not been so well analyzed—in part, I believe, because their 
nature was not clearly understood. Yet there is no good reason 
to hold that value-predicates are any more opaque to analysis 
than are the predicates of cognitional propositions. And it is 
undeniable that ethics and esthetics have made remarkable 
advances of recent years. 

Our way of approach has enabled us to appreciate the difference 
between the attitude toward nature of pure cognition and the 
attitude of valuation. In the first case, we seek to suspend 
concrete living and to become spectators. We wish to grasp 
the intrinsic characteristics of things as they are out there, out 
of relationship to ourselves. In the second case, we are living 
with our selected situations in which to participate. And it is 
this which is primary to us as centres of life. The recognition 
of this difference enables us to do justice to those movements in 
philosophy which are a protest against cutting life down to 
knowledge, to such movements as pragmatism and romanticism. 
But there is no need to deny the existence and nature of cognition 
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nor the capacity of the human mind to develop it both as an 
instrument of life and as something which evolved life can 
enjoy. We are, in short, both knowers of reality and partici- 
pators having our own centre and range of selection. Fully to 
realize this fact is to conquer Cartesian dualism. 

Roy Woop SELLARs, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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THE FIRST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION.! 


HE American Philosophical Association, founded in rgor, 
a. is, historically, an offshoot from the American Psycho- 
logical Association founded ten years earlier. Thus in the case 
of the two Associations we have a reversal of the historical order 
of development of their respective disciplines. 

The separation came about on this wise. The American 
Psychological Association, while defining its object as ‘the 
advancement of psychology as a science,’’ and declaring eligible 
for membership “‘those who are engaged in this work,” never- 
theless admitted to membership a goodly number of teachers of 
psychology who, though keenly interested in watching the 
developments of the science, could hardly be regarded as engaged 
in promoting them. Some of the philosophically minded of 
these members took occasion of the meetings of the Association 
to offer papers on subjects in which they were more particularly 
interested, and these papers were accepted and sometimes formed 
a not inconsiderable portion of the programme. Thus at the 
Fifth Annual Meeting, held at Cambridge in 1896, eight of the 
twenty papers read, exclusive of the Address of the President, 
were of a distinctly philosophical character; they included such 
topics as ‘‘Philosophy in the American Colleges”’ (Armstrong), 
“The Transcendental Ego’”’ (Creighton), ‘Pessimism and UlIti- 
mate Philosophy” (Schiller), ‘‘The Method and Standpoint of 
Ethics”’ (Seth), and ‘‘A Generalization of Immediate Inferences”’ 
(Hibben),—topics evidently inappropriate in a meeting of psy- 
chologists. At other meetings the number of such papers was 
smaller, and at some there were none at all. But at the Eighth 
Annual Meeting, which was held in New Haven in 1899, the 
number of philosophical papers totalled about a third of the 
whole, and the year following they amounted to one half. At 

*Read at the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association at Smith College, December 28-30, 1925. 
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this last meeting, which was held in Baltimore, the Association 
even voted to forego the privilege of attending as a body the 
discussion before the Society of Naturalists in order to bring the 
group of philosophical papers into the afternoon of the day on 
which that discussion was to be held, and so adjourn that night, 
The state of affairs described was satisfactory neither to the 
philosophers nor to the psychologists. The philosophers were 
fully aware of the anomalies of a situation in which their claims 
were allowed only on sufferance; the psychologists were disposed 
to regard these claims as an impertinence and to resent the 
intrusion of the philosophical camel into the psychological tent. 
Two ways only seemed open to regularize the procedure: either 
a separate Philosophical Association should be formed, or the 
Psychological Association should be so reorganized as to include 
a philosophical section. Proposals were made in the Association 
itself in both directions. In 1896, at the Cambridge meeting, 
Professor Lightner Witmer made the following motion :— 


“That the Council of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion be recommended to present at the next meeting of the 
Association a plan for the formation of an American Philo- 
sophical or Metaphysical Association as one of the affiliated 
or associated organizations meeting with the present Affii- 
ated Societies.” 
This motion was referred to the Council, but there is no record 
of any action on it. The second proposal was put forward by 
Professor E. C. Sanford two years later at the New York meeting 
in 1898. It was moved and carried 


“that the matter of the organization of the Association with 
reference to a possible philosophical section be referred to 
the Council to be reported upon at the next meeting,’’ and 
“that the secretary be instructed to send out during the 
course of the year a circular letter requesting, for the infor- 
mation of the Council, the opinion of the individual members 
of the Association on the above-mentioned question of the 
organization of the Association.”’ 

As a temporary expedient it was voted “that the secretary be 

instructed, in arranging the programme for the next meeting, to 
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gather together the philosophical papers as far as practicable 
into the programme of one section.”” This was done not only 
for the next meeting, but for the meeting following, and in the 
secretary's report of the latter we find a reference to ‘the philo- 
sophical section of the Association’’; but the phrase must be 
understood in the non-technical sense of a tolerated arrangement, 
for there is no record that any action was ever taken on Professor 
Sanford’s motions with regard to a possible reorganization of 
the Association, or that the matter was ever again brought up. 
The tolerated arrangement spoken of might have continued 
indefinitely had not the philosophers taken matters into their 
own hands, and by founding an independent society ended a 
situation that was becoming intolerable. The initiative was 
taken by the Cornell group, headed by Professor Creighton. 
Sometime in the Fall of 1901 there was a gathering at James 
Seth’s rooms in Ithaca, as I have lately been informed by 
President Hibben, at which the suggestion of an independent 
organization was discussed and as a result of which Hibben 
started the call for an official meeting in New York. In the 
small group in Seth’s rooms were Professors Creighton, Seth, 
David Irons, Hibben and Thilly. Professor Thilly, then at the 
University of Missouri, was the President of the Western Philo- 
sophical Association, which had been founded the year before, 
and it is probable that this fact exerted a stimulating influence 
on the decision. The meeting in New York at which the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association was founded was held on November 
2, 1901, following an informal luncheon at the Murray Hill 
Hotel. The meeting was attended by representatives from 
Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Princeton, Wesleyan and Yale 
Universities and Bryn Mawr, Hobart and Smith Colleges. The 
names of these founders it may be of interest to record; they 
were Everett and Meiklejohn (Brown), Lord (Columbia), 
Creighton (Cornell), Hibben (Princeton), Armstrong (Wesleyan), 
Duncan (Yale), Irons (Bryn Mawr), Leighton (Hobart), and 
Gardiner and Perry (Smith). Many letters favorable to the 
formation of the society were received from other teachers of 
philosophy who had been invited, but were unable to be present. 
It was decided that the society should be called the American 
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Philosophical Association, and that the first meeting should be 
held during the following Easter vacation. Professor Creighton, 
of Cornell, was elected President, Professor Ormond, of Princeton, 
Vice-President, Professor Gardiner, of Smith, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and Professors Armstrong, Everett, Duncan and 
Hibben were chosen members of the Executive Committee. 
The Executive Committee was empowered to invite to member- 
ship in the Association such persons as seemed to them eligible, 
a tentative list of names being presented at the meeting. It was 
also thought that the membership fee should be merely nominal, 
enough only to cover necessary expenses, and this policy has 
been continued, in striking contrast to the increasing dues in 
some other associations, to the present time. It was left to the 
Executive Committee with the President to draw up a Consti- 
tution to be presented at the first regular meeting. 

Ten days later, on November 12, a circular letter was sent to 
college and university teachers of philosophy, and to a few others, 
informing them of the steps already taken and inviting them to 
join the Association. I have before me what is perhaps now 
the only extant copy of this circular; it is, at any rate, unique in 
this respect, that written on the back of it is, so far as my recol- 
lection goes, the only negative response to the invitation that 
was received. That was from Professor James. James was at 
the time in ill health, and he gives this as a reason for declining. 
“I am still pretty poorly,” he writes, ‘and can’t ‘jine’ anything, 
—but,”’ he continues, “apart from that I don’t foresee much 
good from a philosophical society. Philosophical discussion 
proper only succeeds between intimates who have learned how 
to converse by months of weary trial and failure. The philos- 
opher is a lone beast dwelling in his individual burrow.—Count 
me out!’’ Without comment, as it is printed in the Letters of 
William James, this expression of personal attitude is quite 
likely to be misconstrued. I, therefore, add, what is of course 
known to most of our members, that with improved health 
James changed his mind, ‘jined’ the Association (in 1904), 
became its sixth president, on which occasion he delivered his 
address on “The Energies of Men,’’ and in the following year 
took the leading part in the discussion on ‘“‘The Meaning and 
Criterion of Truth.” 
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The first regular meeting was held in Earl Hall, Columbia 
University, on March 31 and April 1, 1902, during the Easter 
vacation, as planned. President Butler welcomed the Associa- 
tion and, with Mrs. Butler, gave a reception to its members in 
the Avery Library. There was a full programme of papers, the 
first to be read being one on “ Poetry and Philosophy”’ by Ralph 
Barton Perry. Professor Creighton aptly chose as the topic of 
his presidential address, ‘““The Purposes of a Philosophical 
Association,’’ in which he emphasized more especially that of 
codperating through discussion in the solution of philosophical 
problems, in creative productivity, the philosopher being regarded 
by him as one preéminently dependent on social stimulus and 
intelligent criticism, and not as “a lone beast dwelling in his 
individual burrow.’’ The organization was completed by the 
adoption of a constitution, the ratification of the action taken 
by the small group of founders, the election of members and the 
choice of officers. The PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW was selected, with 
the consent of the editor, as the organ for publication of our 
proceedings. The invitation, proffered by Professor Cattell, to 
affiliate with the American Society of Naturalists and other 
societies was accepted, and it was voted to hold the next meeting 
in Convocation Week in Washington. There was an evident 
desire to avoid isolation and especially to keep in touch with the 
American Psychological Association. The advantages of the 
affiliation, however, have not been conspicuously apparent, and 
it would generally be agreed, I think, that some of our best 
meetings have been those held—and these have been the majority 
—by ourselves, free from the confusions and dispersions of 
interest which commonly accompany the larger gatherings. 

The membership of the Association, including those who had 
joined by invitation and the thirty-one elected at the first 
meeting, numbered ninety-eight. It was voted that these should 
be recorded as charter members. Forty were in attendance. 
Of the original members only thirteen, so far as I can discover, 
have died, but they, alas, were of our best. They include six 
of our presidents—Creighton, Fullerton, Ladd, Muensterberg, 
Ormond and Royce—whose names, along with those of the 
others,—J. P. Gordy, Stanley Hall, William T. Harris, William 
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De Witt Hyde, James H. Hyslop, David Irons and J. Macbride 
Sterrett—I need only mention to remind you of irreparable 
losses and, at the same time, of a great tradition, of which it 
behoves us, as far as in us lies, to be worthy. William James, 
our only other deceased president, added early to the Association 
the lustre of his name, but was not, as I have explained, one of 
the charter members. 

For a year or two after the establishment of the Association 
the secretary was engaged in correspondence with officers of the 
American Philosophical Society with regard to our name. They 
objected to the designation, American Philosophical Association, 
as an infringement of title and liable to cause confusion with 
their own Society, of which they were justly proud as having 
been founded in 1734 by Benjamin Franklin, and as being the 
first scientific society organized in America. It was, indeed, 
unfortunate that two bodies having such dissimilar aims should 
be designated by such similar titles, of which no other seemed 
appropriate in our own case, whereas, the term ‘Philosophical’ 
in the case of the Philadelphia Society represented only an 
historical and antique usage. The other objection, the liability 
to confusion, has proved in practice purely imaginary, no one, 
so far as I am aware, having ever failed to make the necessary 
distinction between the two organizations. 

Our name, however, has been modified to meet the demands 
of other organizations having a similar purpose, and to conform 
more completely to its own. It may be interesting to trace the 
history of the change. 

I have already referred to the Western Philosophical Associa- 
tion as having been founded in the year preceding that in which 
the American Philosophical Association was started ; it had, in fact, 
been organized nearly two years before, namely, on January I, 
1900. Some of its members also joined the new Association. 
The matter of the relation of the two Associations came up at 
the very first regular meeting of the American Association and 
was referred to the executive committee to confer with the 
executive committee of the Western Association to report at the 
next meeting. At that meeting, which was held in Washington 
on the last two days of December, 1902, it was voted ‘‘to propose 
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to the Western Philosophical Association through its President, 
Professor Woodbridge, that the two Associations adopt the 
common title, American Philosophical Association, and that they 
regard and designate themselves respectively as the Western 
and Eastern Branch of the Association.’”” The wish was also 
expressed that the two Branches meet together in the near 
future. The solution thus early suggested was ultimately 
adopted, but only after many years and prolonged discussion. 
For a dozen years there is no mention of the subject in the annual 
reports; the American Association went complacently on its 
way, holding its meetings invariably in the eastern part of the 
country... Meanwhile a third organization had been formed, the 
Southern Philosophical Association. In 1914, for the first time, 
the Association met in a western city, in Chicago, and this 
meeting was held in conjunction with the Western Philosophical 
Association. There were not a great many members from the 
east present, but the occasion was opportune for again raising 
the question. Accordingly the advisability of amalgamating 
the three separate Associations into one comprehensive national 
Association was discussed, and the matter was referred to the 
executive committee, with three others, appointed by the 
President. No recommendations were made by this committee 
at the meeting following, but the year after, at the meeting held 
in New York in 1916, a committee appointed by Professor 
Lovejoy, who was then the President, presented what was 
called a ‘‘Tentative Plan for the Amalgamation of the American 
Philosophical Association, the Western Philosophical Association, 
and the Southern Philosophical Association.”” The plan was 
elaborated in eight articles with explanatory comments. It 
proposed what was virtually a super-organization, an American 
Philosophical Association meeting once every three or four years 
in September, with officers and executive committee of its own, 
composed, however, of the members of the three Branches, 
eastern, western and southern, they continuing their respective 
organizations and operations as before. The report was accepted 

‘There was, indeed, a resolution passed at the 13th annual meeting in 1913 
authorizing the executive committee to organize, at its discretion, branches of the 


Association on application of members of the Association resident in or near the 
place of organization. But this was a different matter. 
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with an expression of thanks to the committee, but was laid on 
the table. The matter had grown complicated. Had the 
committee contented themselves with such a simple formula as 
that employed in 1902, it is possible that their proposal would 
have met with more success. But the doubt of any substantial 
gains in the more elaborated machinery and the sentimental 
objection, which was strongly felt by some of the members, to 
surrendering our name, gained the day. The reasons for the 
action taken were stated by Professor Cohen in behalf of the 
executive committee as substantially these: (1) the proposed 
triennial or quadrennial meeting did not seem feasible, while a 
joint meeting could be brought about at any time when conditions 
were favorable, and (2) the giving up of the name, American 
Philosophical Association, by our society would interfere with 
the effectiveness of our organization, tending in the long run to 
cut off our valued western members, without being of any help 
to, or increasing the membership of, the Western Philosophical 
Association. 

However, the matter was not allowed to rest here. Two 
years later, at the meeting in Cambridge, in 1918, a report of a 
committee, of which Professor Tufts was chairman, and which 
had had under consideration the possibility of securing more 
representative and inclusive meetings of those interested in 
philosophy, was read and accepted. After arguing for the 
desirability of such meetings and answering some objections the 
report set forth three distinct plans by any one of which, it was 
thought, the end desired might be secured. Plan 1 involved the 
enlargement of the scope of the American Association; plan 2 
proposed stated joint meetings or congresses of the three existing 
associations; plan 3, federation in a new organization. Professor 
H. B. Alexander, a member of the committee, in opening the 
discussion, read a resolution of the Western Philosophical 
Association in favor of the third plan and explained in detail the 
scheme that had been worked out by that Association for putting 
it into effect. Professor Fite moved the adoption of the second 
plan. Discussion was postponed. At an adjourned meeting 
held on Saturday morning, December 28, a substitute motion, 
proposed by Professor Drake, was carried affirming the wish of 
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the Association to join the Western and Southern Philosophical 
Associations in constituting an inclusive association and in- 
structing the committee to confer with a committee of the 
Western Association in regard to the problems involved, and 
report at the next meeting. A clause in the original motion 
providing that the name of the existing Association be changed 
and that the name, American Philosophical Association, be 
given to the new inclusive Association, was omitted on an 
amendment proposed by Professor Overstreet. However, at the 
adjourned meeting in the afternoon Professor Drake proposed 
as an amendment to the Constitution that “The name of this 
organization shall be the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association,’’ and this amendment was voted at 
the meeting at Ithaca in the following year. 

Since 1919, therefore, we have been a Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, but so far as appears from the records 
a national organization, as distinct from its constituent members, 
has never been established. Committees have been appointed 
and instructed to confer with the other Divisions on this matter, 
but no further action is reported. The relation of the inclusive 
whole to the parts has remained so far purely immanental and 
might be used as a conspicuous illustration of Nominalism. The 
practical outcome, apart from the satisfaction of a sentiment, 
has been one joint meeting with the Western Division held 
three years ago. At that meeting the executive committee was 
authorized to appoint a committee of three to confer with a 
similar committee of the Western Division and present at the 
next meeting a plan for effecting a working relation between 
the two Divisions; but this had special reference to the reception 
and administration of the Carus Fund, and the only report 
made by the committee was on the selection of a lecturer on 
this Foundation. There is no record that anything has come of 
the proposed inclusion of the Southern Association as a third 
Division. Last year the Association made the graceful gesture 
of sending greetings to the newly organized society for Philosophy 
on the Pacific coast, with the hope that this society will affiliate 
with the existing Divisions as the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association. 
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So much for the name. I come now to matters relating to the 
work of the Association. All the meetings, except the first, 
have been regularly held in the Christmas vacation in places 
provided by the courtesy of local institutions. We have met six 
times in New York, of which five were at Columbia University 
and one at Union Theological Seminary, three times at Cambridge 
as guests of Harvard University, twice in New Haven, in Phila- 
delphia, and in Ithaca, and once each at seven other places, 
Three times we met in places chosen by the A. A. A. S. We 
have recognized on occasion our affiliations. In 1902 in Wash- 
ington we held a joint session with the American Psychological 
Association, and again in 1904 in Philadelphia. In 1905, at 
the dedication of Emerson Hall at Harvard we adjourned to 
hear Professor Ostwald’s paper on “Psychical Energy”’ before 
the Psychological Association, and the Psychological Association 
adjourned to hear the address of our President, Professor Dewey, 
on “Beliefs and Realities."” The last, and only other, meeting 
with the Psychological Association was in 1913 in New Haven, 
when the topic of our Discussion was ‘The Standpoint and 
Method of Psychology”; the record, however, mentions only 
one joint session, and that was devoted to a report on the findings 
of the committee on a case affecting academic freedom (the case 
of Professor Mecklin). In 1904 a session commemorative of 
Kant (d. 1804) was participated in by members of the Southern 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology. There have been two 
joint meetings, as already mentioned, with the Western Asso- 
ciation. At all other times we have met by ourselves. 

The programme has consisted uniformly of an Address by the 
President and a miscellaneous set of papers. Often, however, 
there was a set discussion on a topic selected in advance. The 
make-up of the programme and the conduct of the meetings have 
naturally excited a good deal of interest among the members, 
leading from time to time to efforts at improvement. No 
attempt, I think, has ever been made to limit the discretion of 
the executive committee in procuring and accepting or rejecting 
papers that expressed the views which members wished to present 
on a philosophical subject and which would go to form the 
miscellaneous part of the programme. Encouragement, indeed, 
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rather than restriction would seem to be the part of the Asso- 
ciation in respect to the production and presentation of original 
work. But in respect to the special topic of Discussion it has 
been otherwise. At first the topic was chosen and the leaders 
in the Discussion were selected by the executive committee, and 
those taking part in the debate were allowed to develop the 
subject in their own way. Thus at six of the first ten of our 
meetings there were Discussions arranged for in advance on the 
following topics: The Attitude of Teachers of Philosophy to 
Religion (1902), The Place of A%sthetics among the Disciplines 
of Philosophy (1903), The Meaning and Criterion of Truth 
(1907), Realism and Idealism (1908), The Problem of Time in 
Relation to Present Tendencies in Philosophy (1909), and The 
Value for Philosophy of Mathematical Methods and Ideals 
(1910). At this last meeting there was also a discussion of the 
Platform of Six Realists expounded by its authors. At this 
same meeting, however, in view of the difficulty of arriving at 
satisfactory results in the absence of agreement on the meaning 
of the terms, the executive committee was empowered to appoint 
a committee of five to prepare, after the selection of the subject 
for discussion at the next meeting, definitions of terms pertaining 
to that subject for the use of those participating; and at the 
following meeting this committee was continued, with the added 
power of determining the subject for discussion and making the 
arrangements for its conduct. At the meeting after that the 
Discussion Committee was instructed to select the topic for 
discussion at the next meeting by March 1, announce it in the 
philosophical periodicals and invite all and sundry to submit 
contributions on the topic for publication in these periodicals. 
The Committee was further authorized to publish, at its dis- 
cretion, in pamphlet form, such other papers on the subject as 
seemed to it worthy at a cost not to exceed $200. And it was 
voted that at the next annual meeting two entire sessions should 
be given over to the discussion of the chosen topic. These 
resolutions failed to produce the desired result. Four years 
later a more determined effort was made to deal with the subject 
by a vote calling for the appointment by the President of a 
committee of twelve on discussion. The report of this committee, 
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of which Professor Lovejoy was chairman, was read at the 
meeting held the year following, in 1917; it fills four closely 
printed pages of the PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, and consists, besides 
the preamble, which defines at some length the functions of the 
Association, of twelve specific recommendations. It is needless 
to go into details. The essentials of the plan appear to be the 
choice of the topic for discussion by the Association from two 
selected by the executive committee out of the number suggested 
by members; the appointment of a leader to take general charge 
of the arrangements for the discussion, he to select the other 
leaders; a preliminary conference of the leaders for agreement 
on the use of terms and clarification of the issues; and a suffi- 
ciently early notification to the members of the results of this 
conference. Other articles dealt with the mobilization of co- 
operating forces, such as the publication and preparation of 
papers bearing on the chosen topic and its treatment in courses 
of instruction. After lively debate, prolonged into an adjourned 
meeting, it was finally voted that the report be accepted and the 
executive committee be instructed to act according to its pro- 
visions. The plan operated in a general way for three meetings 
and then lapsed; for the last four meetings preceding the present 
there has been no General Discussion. Whether these various 
attempts to organize the Discussion have improved its quality 
may be matter of opinion; the last and best considered effort in 
this direction has certainly not tended to sustain it. Experience, 
I think, has shown that elaborated schemes of organization 
with features destined to remain mere counsels of perfection are 
impracticable; but with this experience in mind it might be 
well for the Association to take up again this important subject 
and either revive or revise certain of the provisions in the earlier 
schemes, or devise new ones, or go back to the original practice 
and leave the whole matter to the discretion of the executive 
committee. 

It would be interesting, were there time, to speak of the various 
incidental activities of the Association carried on through special 
committees, such as the diligent, but unsuccessful, committee on 
early American philosophy and the committee on International 
Codperation, through which, since the War, the Association has 
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given practical expression of its sympathies by grants and gifts 
of American philosophical literature to impoverished institutions 
and individuals abroad. Mention might also be made of the 
donation of a hundred marks to the Fichte Memorial in Berlin 
in 1909, and of $200 for the sustaining of the International 
Journal of Ethics in 1916. But the main thing, of course, that 
concerns us in this retrospect of twenty-five years is the work 
proper of the Association as exhibited in the papers read and 
discussed at our meetings. There have been read, I suppose, 
over 250 papers; what, we ask, have they and the discussions 
arising from them contributed to the stimulation and advance- 
ment of philosophical enquiry? The question cannot be an- 
swered simply. We should have to admit that the papers have 
not always added greatly to our insight and that discussion has 
at times seemed footless and fruitless. We have frequently been 
more bewildered than illuminated and sometimes, I have no 
doubt, we have felt frankly bored or irritated. But this may 
at least be said, we have reflected in our meetings the best 
thinking of American philosophers in our time. The future 
historian, inspecting our records, would be able to derive from 
them a not inaccurate conspectus of the state of philosophy in 
America in the first quarter of the century. He would find, 
moreover, that the period had been one of rather extraordinary 
activity in philosophical thinking. He would not find much in 
the way of historical research or the elucidation of the great 
thinkers of the past, but in almost every other field of philo- 
sophical enquiry he would note a keen and lively interest. He 
would be impressed, I think, by the evidence that American 
philosophers were doing their own thinking, striking out adven- 
turously into new paths in the spirit, at times also perchance 
with the crudity, of the pioneer. He would discover among 
those who had contributed to our discussions the names of those 
who have been leaders in some of the most significant philo- 
sophical movements of our time; I refer, of course, to such 
movements as those of Pragmatism, of the ““ New” and “Critical” 
Realism, and the Theory of Value. It could not, indeed, be 
said that any important movement in philosophy had been 
initiated in the meetings of the Association, but they have 
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served to focus attention upon them and have given opportunity 
for criticism and elaboration of theses. Some papers, at least, 
have served for their development, and in some cases points of 
view first presented at the meetings have later been developed 
into books. It can scarcely be denied that the “lone beast” 
working in his “individual burrow”’ and the social group with 
which he has been brought into contact in our assemblies have 
exerted upon one another a reciprocally stimulating and beneficial 
influence. If so, the Association has measurably fulfilled its 
function. Something too, I am sure, has been gained by the 
cultivation of friendly personal relations among workers in the 
same or allied fields; we are far from all thinking alike, but 
our coming together has conduced to understanding, to tolerance, 
to liking and to respect. 

Some of our greatest teachers have been taken from us. The 
function of leadership has passed and is passing to others. It 
is a hopeful sign that the first quarter century of our history 
closes with an expression of interest so great as that which is 
represented by the large attendance at this meeting and by the 
publication within a few months of two or three books by our 
members—I refer to such works as Montague’s Ways of Knowing 
and Dewey’s Nature and Experience—which, if I am not mistaken, 
are worthy to rank among the best publications of American 
philosophy during the period. It is for the younger members of 
the Association to carry on the work. They will do it in their 
own way, but they may confidently be entrusted with the task. 
For the Association in the next quarter of a century we may 
repeat the slogan familiar to many of us from our student days 


in Germany, Vivat, crescat, floreat! 
H. N. GARDINER. 


SmitH COLLEGE. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION: 
THE ANNUAL MEETING, SMITH 
COLLEGE, DECEMBER 28, 

29 AND 30, 1925. 


HE Annual Business Meeting was called to order at 11.45 A.M., 
ef December 28th, President Urban in the chair. Professor H. 
G. Townsend reported for the auditors that the Treasurer's report 
was examined and found correct. The Treasurer's report was 


accepted. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER, DECEMBER 26, 1925. 











Receipts. 

en wnat’ Cosme. . occ cecscccevescescsncoccncewésvonne $255.56 
SS EEE OST OTT TCC TT TT TTT TTC 276.10 
SR PER, 3 4 0666 ceneseneseousébadeedeedsegeecesaye 8.50 

0 ee ee ee ee ee $540.16 

Disbursements. 

en cement Gey QessstOl. «cccccscetesscccevcceesnseon $ 48.08 
Stationery, postage, and clerical assistance. .............++55: 49.57 
Dues, Amer. Council of Learned Socs. (1924 & 25)...........4. 33-40 
ti 6666 606 66.006060004000460 005505 6b000 06408 0600REE 57.18 
Serre rr ere er rrr er 1.49 

iia shit ascéebdccecenesandeaesbéleeecssbes teennel $189.72 
CME. . .. » ss¢cseunean SReeD 6s ohana $350.44 
Assets other than cash, 2 U. S. registered bonds. .............. $200.00 


The Executive Committee presented the following nominations of 
officers: President, Professor W. E. Hocking; Vice-President, Pro- 
fessor J. S. Moore; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor H. G. Townsend; 
Members of the Executive Committee for three years, Professor 
H. R. Smart and Professor E. G. Spaulding. It was voted that the 
report be accepted and these officers declared elected. 

The following persons, recommended by the Executive Committee, 
were elected to active membership in the Division: John Baillie, 
Clifford L. Barrett, Julius S. Bixler, R. M. Boynton, Brand Blanshard, 
Frances B. Blanshard, Mary E. Clarke, Theodore M. Greene, B. C. 
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Holtzclaw, Edwin H. Kellogg, Albert C. Knudson, Harold A. Larrabee, 
Earl B. Marlatt, Fritz Marti, Erwin W. Runkle, James H. Ryan, 
Herbert C. Sanborn, Robert M. Scoon, Willard Spencer, Paul M, 
Ward, A. N. Whitehead. 

It was voted that the Annual Meeting for 1926 be merged with the 
Sixth International Congress for Philosophy, to be held at Harvard 
University, September 13-17th. 

In view of the possibility that there might be no adequate oppor- 
tunity at this meeting in 1926 for the Presidential Address and the 
election of new officers, the Executive Committee recommended that 
in reckoning the terms of all officers of the Division, the period from 
December, 1925, to December, 1927, shall count as one year. Pro- 
fessor Bakewell moved, as a substitute for the recommendation of 
the Committee, that this matter be left to the Committee, with 
power to act after conference with the Program Committee of the 
Congress, and that the Committee be instructed that their decision 
should depend on the question whether suitable sessions of the Divis- 
ion, with Presidential Address, can be held in connection with the 
Congress. This substitute motion was carried. 

The Executive Committee reported that there are surplus funds in 
the Treasury of the Division, and that a further surplus could be 
expected to accumulate before December, 1927, which could be 
devoted to the support of the International Congress. The Treasurer 
estimated such surplus as likely to amount to about $750, on the 
assumption that expenses of a separate meeting in 1926 need not be 
incurred. It was voted that the Division should assign to the Congress 
$700, if and when such surplus funds become available. To this end, 
it was voted that the Treasurer be authorized to sell the two United 
States registered bonds now in the Treasury. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: That the 
Division extends to the President and Faculty and Department of 
Philosophy of Smith College, and to the Head of Jordan House, its 
hearty thanks for their warm hospitality and for the ample provision 
made for the needs of its present meeting. 

Adjournment to two o'clock was then voted. 

The adjourned meeting convened at 2.15 P.M., President Urban in 
the chair. 

Professor Armstrong presented the report of the Committee on the 
Sixth International Congress for Philosophy. The Committee re- 
ported progress. In addition to the approval of the Eastern Division 
voted in December, 1924, the Western Division, April, 1925, and the 
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Pacific Division, November, 1925, have concurred in the plans for 
the Congress. 

Professor W. P. Montague has been elected Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee; Professors W. E. Hocking and E. A. Singer, were 
added to it; Professor A. O. Lovejoy is acting as its representative 
in England and France. 

National Advisory Committees were formed in Great Britain 
(Alexander, Lindsay, G. E. Moore, Hannay), France (Bergson, 
Léon, Lévy-Bruhl), Germany (Spanger, E. Becher, Bauch), Italy 
(Croce, Aliotta, Enriques, Tauro). 

The First Circular, announcing the plans for the Congress, was 
issued to the Journals and to individual scholars. Personal invitations 
were sent to the members of the Permanent International Committee. 
A list of philosophical scholars throughout the world, including all 
the members of this Association, was prepared; to these invitations 
and announcements will shortly be addressed. Invitations to partici- 
pate in the Congress were sent to nine of our Sister Associations in 
the United States, in particular to the American Psychological 
Association. 

According to the plan reported in December, 1924, the Program 
Committee was formed on the basis of nominations from the General 
Organizing Committee. Special Program Committees were chosen 
for each of the four Divisions of the Congress. With Professor 
R. B. Perry, the chairmen of these Special Committees became the 
General Program Committee: Professors W. E. Hocking, J. H. 
Tufts, Frank Thilly, and, at first, A. O. Lovejoy, chairman. Sub- 
sequently, Professor E. G. Spaulding took Professor Lovejoy’s place 
on the Committee, and Professor Perry assumed the chairmanship. 
Professors C. M. Bakewell and M. R. Cohen, vice-chairmen of Di- 
visions, also served as committeemen. Professors Montague, Coss, 
and Armstrong sat as consulting members. 

As soon as possible the Program will be completed and announced. 
The work of the Congress will be organized under four Divisions; 
in each Division there will be one General Session and four Sectional 
Sessions. The topics for the General Sessions are: Division A. 
Metaphysics, ‘“‘Emergent Evolution”; Division B. Logic, Episte- 
mology and the Philosophy of Science, ‘‘ Continuity and Discontinuity 
among the Sciences”; Division C. Ethics and the Theory of Values, 
“Philosophy and International Relations”’; Division D. History of 
Philosophy, ‘‘The Réle of Philosophy in the History of Civilization.” 
In Divisions A, B, and C, the first three Sections will consider de- 
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signated topics with speakers in part invited, while the fourth Section 
will be open. In Division D, the fourth Section will be given to 
reports on contemporary movements from the various countries, 
Inquiries concerning the program and offers of papers should be addressed 
to Professor Ralph Barton Perry, 447 Widener Library, Harvard 
University. 

The sum of $7500 was granted to the Congress by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial through Professor Coss. $100 has been given 
by a member of the Division resident abroad. The total funds now 
amount to rather more than $13,500. Appropriations amounting to 
$8000 were allotted to the several National Committees. Individual 
grants in other countries will absorb the remainder. It was decided 
to reserve the membership fees for ‘overhead’ expenses, especially 
printing, now costly and of which there is great need for abstracts, 
Proceedings, etc. On the amount of it which can be undertaken, the 
success of the Congress will largely depend. There is further need 
for reserve funds in case outstanding scholars become available late 
in the year, not long before the Congress opens. In all, $5000 or 
$6000 more are needed for complete success. For this reason, and 
that the Committee may know on what it can rely, the members of 
the Division are urged as soon as possible to enroll themselves members 
of the Congress and to forward their membership fees to Professor John 
J. Coss, Corresponding Secretary, §31 West 116th Street, New York City. 
They are reminded, also, of the twenty-five dollar fee of sustaining 
members, for those who find themselves in a position to give it. 

A number of the universities, East and West, are aiding the Congress 
by engaging foreign scholars as professors in Summer Schools or as 
lecturers after the Congress. If there are any further institutions 
which can undertake such arrangements, Professor Coss or Professor 
Perry will furnish information, including the names of available 
candidates. 

It was voted that this report of the Committee be accepted. 

Professor Armstrong reported, for the Committee on International 
Codperation, the completion of the literary aid to Germany and 
Austria, and of the shipment of books, without further expense, to 
Japan. A communication from the Russian Information Bureau, 
Washington, had been referred to the Committee by the Secretary 
of the Division. After consideration, the Committee accepted the 
Bureau's offer of codperation by requesting it to secure the addresses 
of Russian colleagues needed in the arrangements for the International 


Congress. 
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This report of the Committee was accepted. 

Professor Montague presented the following report of the Eastern 
Division members of the Joint-Committee on a Proposed Volume of 
Contemporary American Philosophy: 

Following the instructions of the Division at its Annual Meeting 
in 1924, the outgoing President, Dr. Meiklejohn, appointed Professors 
Brightman, Picard and Montague a committee of three to consider 
the advisability of the Association’s bringing out a volume of Con- 
temporary American Philosophy. The members of your Committee 
have exchanged views on the subject and report to you the following 
recommendations: I. That the project for the publication of a volume 
of Contemporary American Philosophy be approved. II. That the 
contributions consist of personal or autobiographical statements of 
each contributor’s philosophical creed, and of the causes as well as 
the reasons that led to its adoption. III. That the kind offers made 
by Professor J]. H. Muirhead and Herr Felix Meiner to bring out the 
volume in their respective countries be gratefully recognized by any 
committee of the Association entrusted with the management of the 
project; and that favorable consideration be given the possibility of 
arranging for simultaneous editions of the volume in America, England 
and Germany, with suitable forewords by the foreign associate- 
editors as well as by the American editors. 

It was voted that this report be accepted and that the Committee 
be requested to proceed to the selection of contributors to the volume. 

The amendment to the Constitution, providing for a Nominating 
Committee, notice of which was given by Professor Cohen at the 
preceding annual meeting, was brought up. Owing to the absence 
of Professor Cohen, it was voted that this be laid on the table for 
further consideration. 

Professor Walcott presented the plan, which he has sponsored, for 
a set of source-books in the history of science, with the suggestion that 
this project be approved by the Division. It was voted that this 
matter be referred to the Executive Committee, with power to act. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
C. I. Lewis, 


Secretary. 


Officers of the Division: President, William Ernest Hocking; Vice- 
President, Jared Sparks Moore; Secretary-Treasurer, Harvey G. 
Townsend; Executive Committee, the above and Helen Parkhurst 
(1926), R. B. Perry (1926), Edgar S. Brightman (1927), George H. 
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Sabine (1927), H. R. Smart (1928), E. G. Spaulding (1928), and W, 
M. Urban ex officio. Eastern Division Representative to the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies for Humanistic Studies, W. A, 
Hammond. Special Committees: International Coédperation, A. C, 
Armstrong, Chairman; Joint-Committee of the Eastern and Western 
Divisions, J. H. Tufts, Chairman; Committee on a Proposed Volume 
of Contemporary American Philosophy (Eastern Division delegation), 
W. P. Montague, Chairman; Organization Committee for the Sixth 
International Congress, Nicholas Murray Butler, Chairman, J. J. 
Coss, Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Adams, Professor George P., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Adler, Professor Felix, Columbia Univ., New York. 

Aikins, Professor H. A., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Albee, Professor Ernest, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Alexander, Professor H. B., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Ames, Professor E. S., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Angier, Dr. R. P., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Apple, President Henry H., Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Armstrong, Professor A. C., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Avey, Dr. Albert E., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ayres, Dr. C. E., C/o New Republic, New York City. 

Baillie, Professor John, Auburn Theological Sem., Auburn, N. Y. 

Bakewell, Professor C. M., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Baldwin, Dr. J. M., Care of Harris Forbes & Co., New York. 

Balz, Professor Albert, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Barrett, Mr. Clifford L., Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. 

van Becelaere, Rev. E. L., Convent of the Visitation, Georgetown, Ky. 

Bennett, Professor C. O., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Bixler, Professor Julius S., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Black, Dr. G. A., 156 Park St., Gardiner, Mass. 

Blanchard, Professor Brand, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Blanchard, Mrs. Frances B., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Boas, Professor George, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Boodin, Professor J. E., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Bowman, Professor A. A., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Boynton, Prof. Richard M., University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 

Brandt, Professor Francis B., 4337 Larchwood Ave., Phila., Pa. 

Brett, Professor G. S., Toronto Univ., Toronto, Canada. 
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Brightman, Professor Edgar S., Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 

Britan, Professor Halbert H., Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Brogan, Professor A. P., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Brown, Professor George, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Brown, Professor H. C., Leland Stanford Univ., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Brown, Professor Wm. A., Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 

Bryan, President W. L., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Buchner, Professor E. F., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Bush, Professor Wendall T., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Bussey, Professor Gertrude C., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Butler, President N. M., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Butt, Prof. S. McClellan, Univ. of No. Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Calkins, Professor Mary W., 22 Bellevue St., Newton, Mass. 

Campbell, Professor Ivy G., Wells College, Aurora, New York. 

Case, Professor Mary S., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Cattell, Dr. J. McKeen, Garrison-on-Hudson, New York. 

Chambers, Dr. Lawson P., Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chandler, Dr. Albert R., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Chanter, Professor William G., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Chao, Dr. Yuen Ren, Tsing Hua College, Peking, China. 

Chidsey, Professor Harold, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Clark, Miss Mary E., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Coe, Professor George A., Teachers’ College, Columbia Univ., New 
York. 

Cohen, Professor M. R.., College of the City of New York, ie Ee 

Coss, Professor J. J., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Costello, Professor H. T., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Cox, Dr. George C., 128 North Mountain Ave., Montclair, N. J. 

Craig, Dr. Wallace, Huntington Hosp., Boston, Mass. 

Crane, Professor E., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Crawford, Professor J. F., Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Crawford, Professor Lucy S., Sweet Briar College, Sweetbriar, Va. 

Crooks, Professor Ezra B., Delaware University, Newark, Del. 

Cross, Professor George, Rochester Theol. Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cunningham, Professor H. E., West Virginia Univ., Morgantown, W. 
Va. 

Cunningham, Professor G. W., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Curtis, Professor M. M., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cutler, Professor Anna A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Daniels, Professor Arthur H., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Dearborn, Dr. G. V. N., U. S. Veteran’s Hospital No. 81, New York 
(Bronx), N. Y. 
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Demos, Dr. Raphael, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Dewey, Professor John, Columbia Univ., New York. 

Doan, Professor F. C., 54 Harper St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Dodge, Professor Raymond, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Dolson, Dr. Grace N., St. Mary’s Convent, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Dotterer, Professor Ray H., Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 

Doxsee, Professor Carl W., Penn. College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Drake, Professor Durant, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Ducasse, Professor C. J., Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Duncan, Professor George M., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Dunham, Dr. James H., The Temple Univ., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dunlap, Professor Knight, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Eaton, Dr. R. M., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Elkus, Dr. Savilla A., 24 West 96th St., New York. 

Eno, Mr. Henry Lane, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Evans, Dr. Luther, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Everett, Professor Walter G., Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

Faris, Professor Ellsworth, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Fisher, Dr. D. Warren, New Canaan, Conn. 

Fite, Professor Warner, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Fletcher, Professor O. O., Furman Univ., Greenville, S. C. 

Flewelling, Professor Ralph T., University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Forbes, Professor G. M., Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

French, Professor F. C., Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 

Fuller, Mr. B. A. G., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Gamble, Professor Eleanor A. McG., Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Gardiner, Professor H. N., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Geiger, Professor Joseph R., College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Gifford, Professor A. R., Univ. of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Gilbert, Dr. Katherine E., Duke Univ., Durham, N. C. 

Gillet, Professor A. L., Hartford Theol. Sem., Hartford, Conn. 

Given, Dr. P. L., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Givler, Professor Robert C., Tufts College, Mass. 

Gore, Professor Willard C., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Green, Professor Theodore M., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Griffin, Professor E. H., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Guthrie, Professor E. R., Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
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Guthrie, Rev. Kenneth S., 1177 Warburton Ave., No. Yonkers, N. Y. 

Hammond, Professor W. A., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Harkness, Professor Georgia E., Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Harris, Dr. Marjorie S., Randolph-Macon College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Hartman, Professor Henry G., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hawes, Professor R. P., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Hendel, Dr. Charles W., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Henderson, Professor Ernest N., Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Henke, Professor Frederick G., Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Hibben, President J. G., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Hill, Dr. A. Ross, 712 Pioneer Trust Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hitchcock, Dr. Clara M., 1923 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hite, Professor L. F., New Church Theol. Sch., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hocking, Professor W. E., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hoffman, Professor Frank S., 470 W. 116th St., New York. 

Hollands, Professor E. H., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Holmes, Professor Jesse H., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Holtzclaw, Professor B. C., New York University, New York. 

Horne, Professor H. H., 341 Summit Ave., Leonia, N. J. 

Howes, Dr. Ethel P., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Hudson, Professor J. W., Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Hughes, Professor Percy, Lehigh Univ., South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Husik, Professor Isaac, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hutcheson, Professor R. J., Meadville Theol. School, Meadville, Pa. 

Johnson, Professor George, Lincoln University, Pa. 

Johnson, Professor R. B. C., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Jones, Professor A. H., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Jones, Professor A. L., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Jones, Professor Rufus M., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Jordan, Professor E., Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kantor, Professor J. Robert, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Kellogg, Professor Edwin H., Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 

Keyser, Professor Cassius J., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Knudson, Professor Albert C., 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Kruse, Professor Cornelius F., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Ladd-Franklin, Dr. Christine, Columbia Univ., New York. 

de Laguna, Dr. Grace A., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

de Laguna, Professor Theodore, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Lamprecht, Dr. S. P., University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Landes, Professor Margaret W., Constantinople College for Women, 


Constantinople, Turkey. 
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Lane, Professor W. B., Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
Larrabee, Professor Harold A., Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Leary, Professor D. B., Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lefevre, Professor Albert, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Leighton, Professor J. A., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lewis, Professor Clarence I., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Lloyd, Professor A. H., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Lodge, Professor Rupert C., Univ. of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada, 
Loewenberg, Professor J., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
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(Members are requested to notify the Secretary of any correction to 
be made in the above list.) 
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TITLES OF PAPERS READ AT THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EASTERN DIVISION 
OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Nature of the Causal Relation. C. J. DucAssE. 

Possibility and Becoming. RAPHAEL Demos. 

What is a Mind? Durant DRAKE. 

The Problem of Knowledge from the Point of View of Dualistic 
Realism. JAmeEs H. Ryan. 

Symposium on “ Time.” A. N. WHITEHEAD, WM. PEPPERELL Mon. 
TAGUE, AND W. H. SHELDON. 

Platonic Happiness as an Ethical Ideal. R. C. LopDGE. 

Intelligence and Morality. H.W. SCHNEIDER. 

Philosophy at the Crossroads. JoHN M. WARBEKE. 

In Dispraise of Life, Experience and Reality. Morris R. CoHEN. 

The First Twenty-five Years of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion. H. N. GARDINER. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION: 
THE ANNUAL MEETING, STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY, NOVEMBER 27 
AND 28, 1925. 


. ‘HE following papers were read and discussed: 


The Doctrine of Non-resistance and its Antithesis....... H. C. Lanz 
The Reform of the Leibnizian Monadology....... H. WiLpon Carr 
A Materialist’s view of the Doctrine of Levels........H. C. Brown 
DR, 06. vs cckes cukebvew sus bsseseneseeeenee S. C. PEPPER 
i Ps POMENE . scccceviesecescecoudeuea M. W. CALKINS 
en, Ceeney Oe CORRE. oo ic ve cccccececcscecene G. P. ADAMs 
a PORE GE BUBMEIOMEIOED. «occ cccccccccesessosen W. R. DENNES 
Events and Meanings...... onaeéteaticeeeatne H. N. WIEMAN 
Schopenhauer and the Contemporary Philosophy of Life.G. MUELLER 
ee Ge G ROGGE Gl VEOUs 0 cd us cccvesccassucetes D. W. PRALL 
Is “Good” Indefinable?—A criticism of Mr. G. E. Moore 

H. J. PaATon 


The Identity of Indiscernibles and the Principle of Individuation 
R. M. BLAKE 
fm Rawetatetic View of THYUtR. ...cccccccvscccsecesas C. J. Ducasse 

After the Annual Dinner, Friday evening, President George Rebec 
delivered the Presidential Address: ‘‘ Back to the Antinomies.”’ 

At the business meeting, the following persons, recommended by 
the Executive Committee, were elected to active membership in the 
Division: Hal C. Blote, H. E. Cory, J. E. Ainsworth Johnstone, 
Victor F. Lenzen, Wilbur H. Long, Gustav Mueller, Arthur E. 
Murphy, Edward Z. Rowell, Paul A. Schilpp, Charles L. Sherman. 

The Executive Committee submitted nominations for officers of 
the Division, and the following were elected: 

President: Proressor H. W. Stuart, Stanford University. 

Vice-President: PRoFEssOR J. LOEWENBERG, University of California. 

Member of the Executive Committee for the next two years: PROFESSOR 
H. C. Brown, Stanford University. 


The Treasurer's report, as follows, was accepted: 
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Receipts: Dues collected. ............. ee ee ee ee $58.00 

Expenditures: Printing........... , , — .. $20.50 
ERE REI ae ar ere ee * 2.00 22.50 

SE eet eee PEO ee $35.50 


President Rebec reported that, in harmony with action taken by 
the Eastern Division at its last meeting, he had appointed Professors 
G. P. Adams, H. C. Brown, and C. J. Ducasse as members from this 
Division to a joint committee of the three Divisions, to consider the 
feasibility of a volume or volumes concerning contemporary American 
philosophy, similar to the recently published volumes concerning 
German philosophy. 

It was voted that the Division heartily endorses the action of the 
Executive Committee taken earlier in the year, in concurring with 
the plans under way for the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy 
in 1926. 

The Secretary reported that an invitation had been received from 
Professor Georgiana Melvin, on behalf of the philosophy department 
of Mills College, to hold the next meeting of the Division at Mills 
College. It was voted that the invitation be accepted with thanks, 

On the recommendation of the Executive Committee, it was voted 
that until further action the annual membership dues be made $2 
instead of $1. 

It was voted that the Division express to President Wilbur and to 
Professors H. W. Stuart and H. C. Brown, of Stanford, its appreciation 
of the kindly hospitality extended by them at this meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned. C. J. Ducasse, 
Secretary. 


Officers of the Division: President: H. W. Stuart; Vice-President: 
J. Loewenberg; Secretary-Treasurer: C. J. Ducasse; Executive 
Committee: The above and G. P. Adams, H. C. Brown, R. T. Fle- 
welling, and G. Rebec. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Adams, Professor George P., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Ayres, Dr. C. E., The New Republic, New York City. 

Barrett, Professor C. L., Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bates, Dr. E. S., Saturday Review, New York, N. Y. 

Blake, Professor R. M., Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Blote, Mr. Hal C., Pacific Grove, Calif. 
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Brown, Professor H. C., Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Coleman, Professor H. T. J., Univ. of British Columbia, Vancouver. 
Cory, Professor H. E., Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Dennes, Professor W. R., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Ducasse, Professor C. J., Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Ericksen, Professor E. E., Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ewer, Professor B. C., Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 

Flewelling, Professor R. T., Univ. of Southern Calif., Los Angeles. 
Johnstone, Professor J. E. Ainsworth, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Lanz, Professor H. C., Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Lenzen, Professor Victor F., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Loewenberg, Professor J., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Long, Professor Wilbur H., Univ. of S. California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mackay, Professor D. S., Univ. of Calif., So. Branch, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Marti, Professor Fritz, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Melvin, Professor Georgiana, Mills College, Cal. 

Miller, Mr. K. S., C/o Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Mueller, Professor Gustav., Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Murphy, Professor Arthur E., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Osgniack, Professor J. A., St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Wash. 
Pepper, Professor S. C., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prall, Professor D. W., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Rebec, Professor George, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Riesen, Professor E. R., Univ. of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Roberts, Professor W. H., Univ. of Redlands, Redlands, Cal. 
Rowell, Professor Edward Z., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Sabin-Smith, Professor Ethel, Mills College, Cal. 

Savery, Professor W., Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Schilpp, Professor Paul A., College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 
Sherman, Professor Charles L., Willamette Univ., Salem, Ore. 
Sisson, Professor E. O., Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Stuart, Professor H. W., Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Thompson, Professor R. C., Univ. of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

Veazie, Professor W. B., Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Waugh, Professor K. T., Univ. of So. California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wieman, Professor H. N., Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Williams, Professor R. D., Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Kant on the Moral Life: An Exposition of Kant’s ‘‘ Grundlegung.” 
By J. W. Scott. London, A. & C. Black, Ltd., 1924.—pp. viii, 182, 


According to the description on its jacket, this book is an “ exposi- 
tion of Kant’s Metaphysics of Ethics with running commentary; 
preceded by an outline of The Critique of Pure Reason and followed 
by a critical review of Kant’s general position. . . . [It] is intended as 
an elementary introduction to Kant, and to the study of Philosophy.” 

It may be that this statement does not accurately describe the 
author’s intention. But, if it does, the accomplishment cannot be 
adjudged successful. It indeed lies within the range of possibility 
to present a satisfactory introduction to the study of philosophy 
through a portrayal of the Kantian philosophy. For, to indicate the 
roots of the latter, one must set forth the standpoints and essential 
ideas of almost all the psychological, epistemological, metaphysical, 
ethical and aesthetic theories current in his day; to make clear its 
problems and method, one very naturally discusses the nature of 
philosophy in its relations to the several departments of living experi- 
ence and to the empirical sciences; to describe its content, one trav- 
erses all the important fields of philosophic thought; to exhibit its 
spirit, one might well direct attention to the philosopher, the critically 
and methodically reflective spirit seeking the clearest possible under- 
standing of himself and his world; to indicate its significance, one 
might trace numerous very divergent streams of subsequent thought 
and their influence upon all manner of historical events. But almost 
all of this is lacking in the present volume. So lacking indeed is it 
that one could not properly describe the work as an introduction 
even to Kant, whatever may be its value as a guide to his ethics. 
There is an initial chapter on “ Kant’s Findings in the Field of Knowl- 
edge,” but this comprises only twenty-seven pages; and in passing 
one might say that so much even of this brief space is devoted to 
purely architectonic features and to the almost bare citation of lists 
of the categories, the schemata, the principles of pure understanding 
and the postulates of pure empirical thought as to constitute a severe 
strain on the interest of all but an occasional student, and even he 
would receive more light and more enthusiasm for the issues involved 
from any one of a number of easily accessible histories of philosophy. 


Such a judgment would not be essentially altered even if one re- 
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garded the chapter as designed simply to give students the necessary 
background for an understanding of Kant’s ethical writings or of 
the Grundlegung in particular. 

Chapter VI, with which the book closes, offers a ‘“‘ Review of Kant’s 
Position”’ but it confines itself almost exclusively to a critique of 
Kant’s distinction between phenomena and noumena. The author’s 
contention is that “reality is the whole of what there is” (p. 163). 
The knowledge of phenomena, therefore, is a knowledge of reality— 
partial, to be sure, but none the less genuine. The key to the nature 
of reality is afforded by our deepest insight into our own nature, 
such as is furnished most clearly by our moral experience: “reality 
is what we know as mental activity”’ (p. 177). This view is not 
elaborated or defended in any detail but is simply set forth as that 


sé 


to which, upon careful analysis, Kant’s “theory as a whole seems to 
point forward for completion” (pp. 176 f.). The four central chapters 
of the book are devoted, one each, to the preface and to the three 
parts of the Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten. 

The character of these central chapters is indicated by the following 
prefatory note: “‘ The following exposition is intended as a companion 
volume to any good translation of Kant’s ‘Fundamental Principles 
of the Metaphysic of Morals’—say, e.g., Abbott's small edition 
published by Messrs. Longmans and Co., London. The student is 
expected to keep the two volumes open before him at the same place 
The author seeks neither to translate 


and to read them together.’ 
nor to paraphrase the Kantian text but to take successive sections 
of convenient size and, running through these in turn, to present 
their main contentions in expanded or condensed form, at times 
with the aid of illustrations. First is given the “argument” of a 
section (paragraphs being indicated and numbered in correspondence 
commentary.” 


“a 


with Abbott's text) and then, in larger type, a 

As to the nature of the attempt, evaluations might easily differ. 
But, if students are unable to read the Grundlegung in the original, 
should they not in the case of a work so important and yet so relatively 
brief, be asked to deal directly with some good translation with the 
aid, so far as may be necessary, of commentaries? Or, if this is too 
difficult or too time-consuming under particular circumstances, should 
they not deal directly with translated selections such as Watson offers, 
along with a companion volume of commentary? To give a student 
a volume containing a series of commentaries on “arguments” 
representing the writer's version of the substance of successive sections 
of the Grundlegung, even with instructions to use the volume along 
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with a book containing a translation of the original work, would 
seem to remove the latter unwisely and unnecessarily far from the 
student. 

Passing to the question as to the success with which the undertaking 
is carried out, one finds much material for favorable comment. But 
in scanning the marginal notations made in going through the book, 
I find criticisms of a number of different types. There are: (1) 
Unfortunate omissions—e.g. of even the few sectional headings 
given by Kant and retained by Abbott; also, and more important, 
of clauses and sentences indispensable for an understanding of essential 
points, as might be illustrated, did space permit, by reference to 
Mr. Scott’s rendering of the important closing paragraphs of Kant's 
treatise. (2) Renderings less clear or less true to Kant’s precise 
thought than Abbott's translation. Instances noted: paragraph 15a 
(p. 74), 6 (p. 114), 8 (p. 115), 9 (p. 115), 10 (p. 117), 16 (p. 123, also 
p. 124), 32 and 33 (pp. 138-139). (3) Debatable assertions. For 
example: (a) “The real subject of the practical Critique . . . is the 
pure categorical ought” (p. 107). Query: the pure ought? (6) 
References (pp. 47 and 63) to the problem of the Grundlegung in its 
relation to the second Critique. Comment: Contrast with Messer’s 
discussion, Kants Ethik, esp. pp. 100 ff. (c) “Assuming the ought 
valid, we may know that man is free” (p. 107; see also p. 112). 
Whatever our interpretation may be of the second Critique, can it be 
maintained (in the face of Vaihinger, for example) that the Grundlegung 
boldly concludes that if the ought is valid we may know that man is 
free? This query affords a stepping-stone to our concluding criticism. 
(4) Error in a very important point involving a discussion which runs 
throughout several pages, toward the end of which Kant is charged 
with virtually setting aside as “not a valid argument in itself" the 
“evidence of freedom" which he had adduced earlier in his treatise. 
Our contention is that this charge is invalid and that the situation 
is as follows: Scott renders falsely a Kantian argument; his com- 
mentary follows this false rendering; finally he comes to a point where 
his rendering corresponds with the thought of Kant; he then brings 
charges against Kant instead of examining carefully his own rendering 
of the initial argument to see whether, in terms of Kant'’s plain words, 
as well as in the light of the subsequent discussion, it does not mean 
something quite other than he had supposed. The initial false 
rendering is that of Kant’s meaning in paragraph 4 of Book III. 
Aiming to reproduce Kant, Scott writes: ‘‘The independent war- 
rant for freedom is this: that he who can only act as free is free. 
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... And being consciously free is the same thing as consciousness 
being free’’ (p. 111). Kant’s words and thought are very different. 
He writes (to use Abbott’s faithful translation, p. 67): “‘ Every being 
that cannot act except under the idea of freedom is just for that reason 
in a practical point of view really free, that is to say, all laws which are 
inseparably connected with freedom have the same force for him as 
if his will had been shown to be free in itself by a proof theoretically 


conclusive.” 
Epwarp L. SCHAUB. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


The Theory of Good and Evil:' A Treatise on Moral Philosophy. By 
HASTINGS RASHDALL. Second Edition. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1924.—pp. xx, 312; xv, 464. 

This new edition is a photographic reprint of the first edition with 

a few verbal corrections made by the author before his death. It is 

probably the best contemporary treatise on the traditional problems 

of theoretical ethics. It is clearly and vigorously written and presents 

a point of view which is, in many respects, a happy combination of 

what is sound in the best ethical systems of the past. The outcome 

is a standpoint which, like Utilitarianism, looks to the End or Good 
rather than to the Right. The Good, however, is not mere pleasure 
regarded quantitatively; it is rather a Well-being, in which the 

Kantian devotion to pure duty is only an element, although in fact 

the highest element. Rashdall’s position is therefore not far removed 

from the Greek Eudemonism. The cruder forms of Intuitionism are 
rejected, but intuition reappears at a central place in the system as 
that which discerns the differences of higher and lower in the elements 
of the good. The author believes that ‘‘the way to find whether an 
action is right or wrong, when we are forced to consider such a question 
for ourselves without reference to some established rule, is to consider 
whether it will tend to produce in society in general a Well-being or 
ebdaiuovia or good which includes many elements possessing different 
values, which values are intuitively discerned and compared with one 
another by the moral or practical Reason. The right action is always 
that which (so far as the agent has the means of knowing) will produce 
the greatest amount of good on the whole” (Vol. I, p. 184). In this 
appeal to intuition we have what is perhaps the chief logical weakness 
of the system. The Rationalistic Utilitarianism of Sidgwick or the 

Kantian ethical formalism, each in its own way, is able to avoid a 

direct appeal to an intuition of qualitative differences in the value of 
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experiences, for each claims to be able to determine what ought to be 
done by deduction from a principle. For Rashdall, there can be no 
logical argument about the relative value of the various elements of 
the good life. It seems fairly clear that the table of values set up by 
Rashdall is the expression of the views current in the social group to 
which he belonged, and that it would not make an equal appeal to 
all persons. Thus he accepts the “‘general principle that a higher 
value should be attributed to the exercise and cultivation of the 
higher—that is to say, of the inteliectual, esthetic, and emotional— 
faculties than to the indulgence of the merely animal and sensual 
part of our nature. We regard knowledge, culture, enjoyment of 
beauty, intellectual activity of all kinds, and the emotions connected 
with these things, as having a higher value than the pleasures arising 
from the gratification of the mere animal propensities to eating and 
drinking or physical exercise or the like’’ (Vol. I, p. 191). The 
question, however, is whether the value of culture, for example, is 
strictly and purely ethical. Is not my obligation to respect the rights 
of others, however difficult it may be to discover what these rights 
are, of quite a different order than my so-called obligation to increase 
knowledge either in myself or in others? Certainly the Greek con- 
ception of the nobility of knowledge, as we find it in Aristotle, for 
example, is not without its trace of self-complacency or even self- 
deification. The hierarchy of faculties suggests a hierarchy of classes 
in society, such as is incompatible with the principles of modern 
democracy. Consider the following passage which comes from another 
phase of Rashdall’s argument: ‘It is becoming tolerably obvious at 
the present day that all improvement in the social condition of the 
higher races of mankind postulates the exclusion of competition with 
the lower races. That means that, sooner or later, the lower Well- 
being—it may be ultimately the very existence—of countless China- 
men or negroes must be sacrificed that a higher life may be possible 
for a much smaller number of white men” (Vol. I, p. 239). The 
same principle may obviously be applied within a given race or 
society. Now the only justification which Rashdall has for this 
doctrine of a natural intellectual aristocracy is that we intuitively 
discern that some forms of human experience and activity are “‘ higher" 
than others. It is quite certain, however, that the “lower"’ races 
and orders of mankind will never grant the validity of this intuition, 
and Rashdall would have no argument by which he could persuade 
them. To them such virtues as they had, the simple virtues proper 
to them, would far outweigh the virtues of knowledge and culture. 
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The chapter on Justice, nevertheless, is excellent. The principle of 
equality as the principle of equal consideration is granted to be an 
a priori principle and it is shown that it is not incompatible with a 
considerable amount of prima facie inequality. The question arises, 
however, whether the principle of justice may not after all be the 
logical foundation of all that is strictly and purely ethical? No doubt 
an attempt to work out a purely formal ethics after the classical 
example of Kant would lead to an abstract system difficult to apply 
to the complexities of real life but it would be more valuable philo- 
sophically than a formulation of what a given social group happens 
to prize. Rashdall’s ethics is no doubt more directly applicable to 
practical problems than Kant’s, but has it the universality and 
necessity which ought to characterize ethics as a science? 

There are two chapters, “‘ Metaphysic and Morality,” and “ Religion 
and Morality,’ which are concerned with the metaphysical pre- 
suppositions and implications of ethics and which show the theological 
background of Rashdall’s thinking. The reality of an active self, 
the existence of God, the immortality of the soul and the negation 
of optimism are the four fundamental postulates of ethics. The 
existence of God, however, is not merely a postulate but is defended 
by Green’s Epistemological Argument, the inference to an Eternal 
Consciousness. One cannot but wonder, in this connection, whether 
the English Idealists would not have done better to have taken more 
seriously Kant’s more radical conception of God as a mere postulate 
and above all as a regulative Idea. It is certain that Kant himself 
would have rejected the Epistemological Argument along with the 
others. Free-will is retained as self-determination but is rejected in 
the sense of indeterminism in a chapter which is sound and well- 
reasoned. The identification of God and the Absolute is rejected 
and God is declared to be limited in power. In all this Rashdall 
remains very much at the standpoint of traditional Theism. 

On the whole, as is no doubt widely recognized, the work is a 
masterly discussion of the problems commonly treated in courses on 
Ethics. It is a decidedly superior textbook, more for the use of the 
instructor than of the elementary student. Its chief weakness, apart 
from questions of theory, is, if indeed it is a weakness in moral philos- 
ophy, a lack of new ideas. 

WititraM Curtis SWABEY. 


New York UNIVERSITY. 
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Ethics: Origin and Development. By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. Author. 
ised translation by Louis S. FRIEDLAND and JosEpH R. Prrosny,. 
Korr. New York, Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1924~ 


pp. xvi, 349. 

The life of Prince Kropotkin shows an interplay of two major 
interests, the scientific and the moral. He was quite early a student 
of French philosophy and history; then, ambitious to bring about 
political reforms he chose for himself a post in Siberia where circum. 
stances seemed to favor such activity; finding his endeavors in that 
to be futile he devoted himself to science and made significant contri. 
butions to it—in the end, however, he could not keep out of politics, 
so that he identified himself, for the rest of his life, with the revoly. 
tionary movement of the past half-century in Russia and Europe 
After forty years of exile, the penalty of his faith, he returned at last 
to his own land and people, to die there in privation and in an unhappy 
seclusion from the world. 

These two great interests are revealed in his books. For instance, 
Mutual Aid was offered to the public as a contribution to biology 
and anthropology. Kropotkin aimed to establish the reality of social 
instincts and tendencies, as veritable factors in the evolution of 
animal life and human civilisation. But he was clearly animated in 
these studies by his very great concern for the prevalent attitude of 
his contemporaries toward social and political affairs. He regarded 
the popularisation of Darwin's thought by Huxley as too one-sided 
and misleading, especially so when it was applied to the relations of 
human beings with each other. He was revolted at the view od 
progress as an affair requiring unrelenting struggle of individuals and 
groups for supremacy over others, a war of each against all. Andit 
was this that inspired him to gather the evidences of “‘ mutual aid” 
in Nature and to argue that the social tendencies are not only valuable 
in themselves but also instrumental to the growth of intelligence, 
another incalculable power for survival, particularly for that a 
mankind. 

The Ethics, which is now published posthumously, continues this 
argument. Equipped with animal instincts toward sociability and 
with an intelligence, man comes to cherish moral ideas, and he can 
live as well as he does only because he has these ideals. Without 
morality there can be no human survival. Civilisation will destroy 
mankind unless this ethical interest becomes as dominant in conduct 
as it is naturally fitted to be. Kropotkin shows that Darwin himself 
had recognised, in the Descent of Man, a natural origin of moral 
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conscience in the social instincts of animals. He traces, too, the 
development of this natural morality through the earliest phases of 
man’s society until it takes the higher forms characteristic of human 
life at present, justice, and what is called “ self-sacrifice.” Here again 
he professes simply to be considering this origin and development as 
a scientific student; but he is no cool and detached scientist. He is 
an ardent fighter for a moral attitude, for something which he well 
knows to be only an ideal, something to be achieved by a faithful 
devotion. The first three chapters of this book are in every way 
characteristic, because they are filled with this reformer’s spirit. 
They make us feel the urgent need of the day for a new ethics; they 
hold up for scrutiny the two dominating motives of our civilisation, 
the powerful sentiments of self-assertion and the less obvious, but 
more persistent, sentiments of morality; and then they prophesy 
that the moral sentiments shall come to a finer flowering, by the 
help of an inspired human will to live, in an order of life far better 
than the present. 

Wherever Kropotkin speaks thus from his own insight and humane 
convictions he sweeps us along in his argument. But he begins, in 
the fifth chapter, a long history of ethical doctrines, to show how the 
various thinkers of the past have approached the point of view which 
he is now bringing into full definition. For this historical study he 
does not seem to have been well qualified. Most of his presentation, 
indeed, is avowedly taken from Wundt's Ethik and Jodl’s Geschichte 
der Ethik als Philosophische Wissenschaft. Since he shared the 
realistic views of these authors there is nothing inappropriate in his 
following of their appreciations and criticisms. It is interesting, too, 
to see the realism of Aristotle, Grotius, Bacon, Bayle, Rousseau, 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Hume, Adam Smith, Bentham, Proudhon, 
Comte, Feuerbach, and Darwin. But to treat these and other 
philosophers by reference solely to their contribution to this single 
doctrine is to distort their thoughts. In particular, Kropotkin’s 
observations upon Plato and Kant seem to come from a mind which 
has not assimilated their ideas, or even understood what they were 
trying to do. Whenever they provide no answer to the particular 
questions Kropotkin has in mind they are criticised for ignoring 
aspects of the moral life which they actually did consider, but in their 
own way, and according to their own genius. So we read that 
“though Plato did not realise the importance of justice in the develop- 
ment of morality, he nevertheless presented justice in such a form 
that one really wonders why subsequent thinkers did not put it at 
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the basis of Ethics” (p. 94), Kropotkin will not see the meaning of 
the Republic because he is so wedded to the peculiar conception of 
justice which he wants to put forward in this book. And in like 
manner he does not let his mind move at all in sympathy with Kant’s 
reflections on the intrinsic authority of the idea of “law” for human 
reason. He cannot understand the point of view, indeed, of any 
thinker whose ideals lead him to look beyond “this world.” He 
values only what is strictly relevant to his own impassioned political 
beliefs. This is not the method of science or philosophy, but of 
propaganda. The reader who wants to make an historical study of 
ethics from the realistic position would do well to go back to the 
acknowledged sources of this portion of the book, to Paulsen, Wundt, 
and especially to Jodl. 

But Kropotkin’s own ideas are still important for contemporary 
thought, and they reappear constantly throughout these historical 
chapters. They are all organised about a central, governing con- 
ception, the idea of “equality.” This is a thought that appeals to 
the revolutionary and the student of French letters and history. He 
sees in this idea an active force having a genuine réle in the history 
of mankind, producing civilisation in the only true sense of the term, 
and therefore all the morality of human life. Men, like the animals, 
are drawn naturally into associations with each other, for security 
and enjoyment alike, and when they find themselves in society they 
become sensitive in a greater degree to their mutual feelings and 
doings. Thus sympathy develops. But sympathy is not a mere 
blind impulse. It is not just the simple tendency to feel as others in 
our neighborhood happen to be feeling. It requires something like 
an act of intelligence, for it means putting ourselves into the place 
of others, which carries with it the discernment that these others are 
really our “‘equals.’’ So this most spontaneous of social phenomena 
is discovered to involve the working of a notion of equality in the 
minds of men. And then, when they find it necessary, because of 
their personal strivings for better life and because of their growing 
social proclivities, to set up special institutions in society for governing 
themselves in their mutual relations, they form the very definite idea 
of an equality of all men before the law, the concept of justice. They 
expect these political institutions to have an equitable care of all 
persons alike. Again and again in history, some institution is seen 
to justify itself by performing the function of ‘“reéstablishing” an 
equality that had been threatened by the aggressiveness of certain 
individuals or groups of them. This equality is the guiding star of 
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human progress. But there is a further reach still of moral idealism, 
when men learn to regard others so completely as the equals of them- 
selves as to be willing to give up something that is considered their 
own for the sake of others, doing more than what is just or right, 
being truly magnanimous or “‘self-sacrificing.”” Here is the supreme 
witness of the natural appeal this idea of equality makes to our 
human intelligence. 

Furthermore, even when men fail, on the proper occasions, to 
achieve such justice or fine generosity, they will still acknowledge in 
their feelings the authority of this ideal. They may ignore through 
self-interest what is “‘right”’, but they are kept mindful of the existence 
of other persons by their social sentiments and habits, and conse- 
quently they must face, in thought at least, the “inequality” of their 
conduct or intentions. Thus they are bound to feel qualms and 
remorse of conscience. They recognise a moral obligation. 

This concept of equality is fascinating to Kropotkin. It seems to 
be as revealing to him as it was to Rousseau. And by holding it so 
persistently in view he has been able to make a significant addition 
to the naturalistic ethics that hails from Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, 
Hume, Adam Smith, Mill, and Darwin. They had shown the reality 
of the moral sentiments, natural feelings of approval or disapproval 
over attitudes and acts that affect men for better or worse, feelings 
which will also have some practical influence upon behavior just 
because they are so natural or impulsive in character. To this 
British empiricism Kropotkin brings the French doctrine of a natural 
equality of men. Whenever the mind makes a judgment of the 
morality of a person or a deed, it employs an intellectual criterion, 
the idea of equity. This is what determines the estimate of right, 
justice or goodness, and not the mere feelings of pleasure or displeasure 
that accompany the intelligence in its judgment. This idea is implicit 
even in human sympathy. It becomes clearer and clearer as a factor 
in the moral judgment as mankind is seen to advance from the fellow- 
ship of sympathy to that of justice and magnanimity. Kropotkin 
has here presented an ethics of some originality and importance. 

Yet Kropotkin is closer to the traditional position of idealism than 
he seems to have realised in the materials of the present book. He 
plainly conceives the idea of equality to be a criterion by which the 
mind is determined in its forming of moral judgments. The historical 
fact that this sense of equity developed from a condition of human 
life wherein only social instincts governed behavior will in no way 
account for the use of the idea asa principle. Those instincts operated 
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to bring the individuals into ever closer intimacy with each other 
and to make them take more frequent cognisance of each other, but 
this does not reveal to us how the persons know each other as persons, 
or why they regard each other as equals. The idea of their equality 
seems to have become a norm for them with an authority all its own, 
independent of its social origins. It is like the injunction of Chris. 
tianity that we must hold all souls equal in the eyes of God. It seems 
to repeat Kant’s dictum that every man is an end in himself and 
never a means to an end; or, in other words, that morality consists 
acting so that we never make an 


’ 


in acting from the idea of “‘law,’ 
exception in favor of ourselves. In fact, there seems to be no differ. 
ence whatsoever between this idea of equality and that of law. So 
it ill becomes Kropotkin to make such short shrift of Kant’s confession 
that he cannot explain why it is the idea of law has such authority 
for the reason of man. For he cannot do any better himself, with 
respect to his concept of equality. He has not explained the claim 
we acknowledge in acting equitably, when he points to the background 
of social tendencies, for these have only led man into the situation 
where he takes it into his head to demand an equality. Why is 
there such a will for equality? The only answer possible is to point 
to the fact of moral obligation and to the events in the history of 
human civilisation when men seem to have acted from a determination 
to have such equality at any cost. For Kropotkin, as for Kant, the 
explanation is simply that the idea of equity or of law has, for some 
unknown reason, an intrinsic recommendation to the mature intelli- 
gence of human beings. 

Whatever tendency toward philosophic idealism there is in this 
ethics is thwarted, however, by an unhappy animus in Kropotkin 
against anything that refers to the supernatural. Any trace of 
theological meanings arouses his opposition and dogmatic condemna- 
tion. He refuses to wonder with Plato and Kant at veritable marvels. 
That man should interest himself in law or equality as such is nothing 
to warrant dreams of anything beyond our familiar world, and perhaps 
beyond our reason itself. Kropotkin contents himself with letting 
his eye range backward over the rise of man from his animal existence; 
the great idealists had to run forward in thought to a prospect beyond 
anything on this mere earth in space and time. This consummation 
of our human life in something which they call the “divine” is the 
meaning for them of the fact of moral obligation. And it is not 
without its influence upon the practical conduct of mankind. It 
gives inspiration to the struggle to be moral. And Kropotkin himself 
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ises the need of something like this when he criticises the 
ete ines of the nineteenth century for their lack of inspiriting 
ona ae cose eople to be profoundly moved to the task of re- 
rn or eceae from the brutality and stupidity of their com- 
el sicttieation today, but he will not let them —_ mo a 
bind of existence they would enjoy were that perfect pe . ce 
sind ever realised. He seems to fear for men when t ey g 
yee f eternity. And thus he wantonly cuts off the vision of 
oneal supernatural, and banishes from their sight the illu- 
minating disclosures and professions of religion. scetesstas aealaiad 
It is difficult to believe that so imaginative a tu inker * Peon 
did not leave some words of later wisdom on the import o a se 
to have this equality of persons. The pase 5 men ewoPioine 
possibility of another book of essays composed w Posen re 
which the author himself had intended to use in publis oe a 1 
It is to be hoped that they will be able to a 
make it as interesting and readable as the present book. 


CHARLES W. HENDEL, JR. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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Yoga as Philosophy and Religion. By SURENDRANATH DasGupta. London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924. 
—pp. xi, 200. 

This exposition by Professor Dasgupta of the leading conceptions jp 
Patanjali’s Yoga-sutra supplements in a helpful manner his sketch of the 
system in A History of Indian Philosophy, 1922. It is all the more welcome 
as his Yoga Philosophy in Relation to Other Systems of Indian Thought, to 
which he occasionally refers, has apparently not yet found its way into print, 
In view of that promised publication comparisons are here limited to the 
closely related Samkhya philosophy. The date of Patanjali is not further 
discussed. For the present purpose it is perhaps of no great importance, 
These are Patanjali’s ideas whenever he may have lived. Not that it is with- 
out some value to determine, if it can be done, whether Patanjali, the gram- 
marian, who lived c. 147 B.C., is also the author of the Yoga-sutra, or when the 
latter flourished. It would, for instance, be highly desirable, in considering 
the possible origin of the Gnostic titles ‘man’ and ‘son of man,’ to know how 
early the peculiar Yoga conception of Purusha appeared, and how late the 
distinction between Purusha, as conceived in Rig Veda, x, 90, and Narayana, 
as understood in Mahanarayana Upanishad, xi, survived. And there are 
many other questions more directly concerned with the growth of the system 
and its relation to other schools that might be cleared up. But our primary 
interest is to see as clearly as possible what Patanjali, the philosopher, actually 
thought. Dasgupta presents his metaphysics and ethics in such a way as to 
lay bare the process of reasoning that naturally led to the distinctive positions 
of the Yoga system. He shows that Patanjali grappled with the fundamental 
problem of ontology which occupied the minds of Plato, Aristotle, and Kant. 
Whether the chasm is bridged by the assumed relations between Purusha and 
Prakriti, Purusha and Buddhi, may be questioned; but it is evident that 
they opened the road to a recognition of reality in the external world, a supreme 
deity, and an ethics of self-effacement. 

The word ‘Religion’ was probably added to the title of the book because 
of the chapter on God in Yoga. Isvara, in the Yoga system, is that Purusha 
who is distinguished from all others by the fact of his being untouched by the 
afflictions or the fruits of karma. He is the teacher of the ancient teachers 
beyond the range of conditioning time. The Vedas are eternal, as in Muslim 
philosophy the Qoran is uncreated. He dictates them to his devotees at 
each evolution of the world after dissolution. At the end of each kalpa, or 
world-period, he adopts pure body from his sativa, or mind-stuff, which is 
devoid of any taint of karma, for the purpose of saving mankind by conveying 
knowledge and inculcating piety. One of the means of attaining Yoga is the 
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worship of Isvara. By devotion, or bhakti, Isvara is drawn towards the 
devotee and by his grace removes all obstacles to salvation, whether physical 
or mental. The Isvara of Yoga differs from that of Sankara Vedanta in that 
the latter ascribes true existence only to Isvara, and regards all other forms 
or modes of being as illusory. Dasgupta suggests that, in the Yoga school, 
Isvara was traditionally believed to be the special protector of the Yogins. 
This is quite possible, and even plausible. But as monotheism may un- 
questionably grow out of polytheism by centering the devotion on one among 
many gods, the rest remaining in thought as subordinate beings, so it may con- 
ceivably develop out of a pluralistic philosophical creed by stressing the 
principle of unity in multiplicity, the whole rather than the parts in a spiritual 
organism, and making it partake of some of the qualities of the integers, 
without sharing their obvious limitations. An interesting appendix deals 
with the question much discussed by the Indian philosophers concerning the 
relation between thought and its verbal expression. There is a good index. 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Franz Brentano: Psychologie vom empirischen Standpunkt. Zweiter Band. 
Mit Einleitung, Anmerkung und Register. Herausgegeben von OsKAR 
Kraus. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1925.—pp. xxiv, 338. 

It is a satisfaction to welcome on this side of the Atlantic the long-deferred 
second volume of the celebrated Psychology From The Empirical Point Of 
View of the late Professor Brentano, one of the famous professors and teachers 
of the nineteenth century. The first volume of this work appeared in 1874, 
soon after its author had resigned as a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and had become professor, first in Wiirzburg, and then in Vienna. He gave 
up his academic activity in 1895, and lived in retirement—in Italy and Switzer- 
land, leaving many important manuscripts at his death in 1917 at the age of 
eighty. 

It is well known that Brentano had a great influence on his pupils, many of 
whom became influential teachers and investigators—among them Stumpf, 
Husserl, Meinong, Kraus and Kastil. His influence included that of a marked 
personal element, and was wider altogether than that of his original volume on 
Psychology. He published a small treatise in 1911 on The Classification of 
Psychical Phenomena, containing an Appendix dealing with points in his 
psychological and epistemological theories. Another short treatise on the 
Origin of Social Knowledge is called by Professor Kraus (his present editor) 
one of the most living things on the Value-Philosophy generally. 

In this completed edition of the Psychology, Professor Kraus has given us 
all that is necessary to a complete presentation of Brentano’s psychological 
teaching, clearing it from some misunderstandings that had arisen in the 
past regarding it. The labour of love, and careful critical estimation, on the 
part of Professor Kraus is naturally to be associated with his interesting book 
on Brentano, His Life and Teaching that he gave to the world in 1919, with 
“contributions” from Stumpf and Husserl. 
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We English speaking students of Philosophy ought to remember, I think, 
that Professor Kraus has an outlook upon German philosophy and psychology 
from a point of view other than that of the Kantianism or the neo-Kantianism 
that we used to associate with Germany at the end of the last century. He 
is an influential personality not merely in the German University of Prague, 
but in the city of Prague, where there is also the Czech University for the 
larger element of the population of Prague and of Czechoslovakia. Professor 
Kraus had an open mind during the War and published soon after its beginning 
a defence of English philosophy as more than mere utilitarianism and so on— 
against an attack on England by the veteran Wundt. He is one of those who 
stand in Europe for a complete account of the mental and moral life of man 
as different from the version of the same by either extreme rationalism or 
extreme naturalism. He is convinced that German philosophy entered on a 
mistaken and a downward path in some of the developments of the Kanto- 
Hegelian philosophy. 

Kraus’ work, therefore, in these volumes and Brentano's own development 
since the Psychology of 1874 is all of great importance today, when the 
general attitude of Psychology about mind and life is again being considered 
after the many specialising tendencies of the last twenty or thirty years. 

It is but right to recognise in connexion with this presentation of Brentano's 
psychology by Kraus an edition too of Brentano's Versuch tiber die Erkenntnis 
by another pupil, Professor Kastil of Innsbruck. It appears in the same 
philosophical library, published by Felix Meiner, of Leipzig. 


W. CALDWELL. 
McGILt UNIVERSITY. 


Mind in the Parmenides. A Study in the History of Logic. By Donatp 
Sace Mackay. Los Angeles, 1924.—pp. 114. 


My forseeable dissent from some of its conclusions would not alter the 
fact that this is, as dissertations go, a thoughtful and creditable piece of work. 
I have repeatedly argued that the second part of the Parmenides is a conscious 
logical exercitation, illustrating the more direct and didactic teaching of the 
Sophist about the two meanings of ‘is,’ and that the first part sets forth 
objections to the theory of ideas which are, and Plato presumably knows to 
be, arguable against any metaphysics of the absolute, and which he disregards 
largely because the alternative is, he believes, materialism in philosophy and 
chaos in logic. 

Mr. Mackay is acquainted with this interpretation, but it does not much 
interest him, and as I believe it to be a demonstration, I cannot find any 
commentary quite satisfactory that does not at least consider and try to 
answer its arguments. But waiving that point, I do find that Dr. Mackay 
has consulted much of the literature of the Parmenides and writes intelligently 
and suggestively about it. He is chiefly interested in combating the error, 
as he deems it, of the ‘dubious epistemology"’ with which modern interpreta- 
tion has contaminated the logic of the Parmenides. I find few occasions to 
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separate epistemology from psychology, but by whatever name we call it, 
the thing cannot be got rid of, as Mill found when he wrote his Logic. The 
relation of the class names with which logic deals to mental states on the one 
hand and postulated objective realities on the other is involved in any study 
of logic that goes beyond the mechanism of the rules. Mr. Mackay would 
cavil on the word ‘objective,’ for one of his main contentions is that the idea 
of subjectivity is alien to ancient philosophy and must not be read into Plato. 
This argument seems to me an equivocation. It confounds so-called sub- 
jective Berkeleian idealism with the plain distinction between subjective and 
objective, which the ancients of course had to express, though it is common 
knowledge that they lacked our express terms for it. 

When Socrates suggests that the (Platonic) idea may be merely a thought 
and exist only in the soul, he virtually says that it may be only subjective. 
And the answer that the thought must be a thought of something virtually 
argues that the subjective thought must be referred to some objective reality 
which will be the (Platonic) idea. Dr. Mackay insists that moema here should 
be translated ‘meaning,’ and he confirms this opinion by a table of instances 
where meaning best translates noein, and its derivatives. Some of his examples 
are sound but the conclusion is not justified. This group of words normally 
suggested in philosophical controversy a mere thought in the mind in contra- 
distinction to an objective entity, and that is plainly the meaning of the 
passage in the Parmenides. 

There are a few other cases where Mr. Mackay seems to be thinking in 
English, rather than in the Greek of Plato. It will not do to quote Charmides 
157A, as a case of Ideas or Forms in souls. There is no question of ideas here. 
The whole argument of Mr. Mackay here is a confusion between ideas in 
souls, as we speak of thoughts in the mind, and the Platonic description of 
the qualities of souls, or of anything else, as due to the presence of the idea of 
the quality. In Philebus 18A, katanoein does not mean ‘inference.’ ‘Fact’ 
is a misleading translation of pragma in Protagoras 330, and Cratylus 393D. 
Prigma is simply ‘thing’ in the loosest and broadest sense of the word, in- 
cluding abstractions. This is a common Greek usage and Mr. Mackay’s 
relation of Cratylus 393D to Aristotle Met. 991B2 is an accidental verbal 
association of ideas. The fair meaning of Thezxt.184C is misrepresented by 
“a lavish use of terms is the mark of a liberal thinker; a precise sifting of 


each phrase betrays the slave.” 
PauL SHOREY. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Die Mathematische Methode. Logisch erkenntnistheoretische Untersuchungen 
im Gebiete der Mathematik, Mechanik und Physik. Von Orro HOLDER. 
Berlin, Julius Springer, 1924.—pp. x, 564. 

The first prerequisites to the writing of such a book as this are a vast amount 
of courage, resolution and patience. The author has undertaken a task which 
requires, furthermore, for its even tolerably successful accomplishment, the 
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possession, at his very finger-tips, of an equally vast store of learning. Finally, 
and above all, there is required an unusual ability in order to realize the goal 
which Dr. Hélder has set before himself, namely to bring to self-conscioys 
expression the logic of mathematical inference. For it is probably just as 
true of scientists as of poets that they are usually quite unable to give a coherent 
account of the ‘method in their madness.’ As Professor Hélder himself 
points out, the great mathematicians have seldom been able to tell how, in 
the first instance, they really attained their epoch-making results. We are 
inclined to agree, also, that while the writings of Russell, Couturat and Natorp 
on the principles of the exact sciences are full of interesting ideas, they ye: 
he e failed to give even relatively satisfactory answers to the logical and 
epistemological issues at stake (p. iii). 

Dr. Hélder (who is professor of mathematics at Leipzig) desires his work 
to be regarded as primarily a contribution to the logic of mathematics, and 
modestly leaves to other logicians the problem of incorporating his findings in 
more comprehensive treatises. He divides the book into three parts: the 
first gives illustrative examples of scientific inference in various fields (geometry, 
mechanics, arithmetic, etc.); the second is a logical analysis of mathematical 
methods in their relation to logic in general; while the third, under the title 
of “‘Der Zusammenghang mit der Erfahrung,”’ treats of the factual data and 
the assumptions of geometry, mechanics and physics. There are in addition 
two supplementary chapters on ‘‘The Art of Research,”’ and “‘ Paradoxes and 


Antinomies,”” respectively. The reader will observe an apparent omission, 
from the third part, of a section especially devoted to arithmetic. But the 
author’s thesis is that this branch of mathematics, unlike the others, is a priori 
in the sense that its fundamental conceptions derive directly from observed 
characteristics of the activity of our own thought, rather than from charac- 
teristics of the external world of experience. Dr. Hélder is well aware, how- 
ever, that distinctions between a priori and a posteriori, between pure thought 
and sense experience, may not be absolute but only relative (cf., ¢.g., p. 395). 
And all he wishes to maintain unreservedly is, perhaps, that the original data 
of arithmetic are more nearly ‘self-evident’ than are those of any other science 
or department of science (p. 395). 

In the course of the work the author takes occasion to criticize many of the 
ideas and doctrines of mathematical logic, and clearly brings to light the 
vicious circle involved in the attempt to ‘deduce’ a mathematical series from 
pure ‘logical relations’ (pp. 339 ff.). There is a valuable contribution to 
the problem of the relation of induction to deduction, and a brief criticism 
of Mill’s methods and of Jevons’ attempt to connect the calculus of proba- 
bilities with the inductive establishment of scientific laws (pp. 509 f.). 

The book is encyclopedic in character, and contains, even aside from its 
main accomplishments, no end of valuable information and suggestion for 
the student of logic. One could wish, however, that Dr. Hélder had essayed 
the somewhat difficult task of concentrating his material without at the same 
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time compromising the quality of his arguments or omitting any of his essential 


conclusions. 
H. R. Smarr. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Einleitung in die Mengenlehre. Eine elementare Einfiihrung in das Reich des 
Unendlichgrossen. (Die Grundlehren der mathematischen Wissenschaften 
in Einzeldarstellungen, Band 1X.) Von ApoLF FRAENKEL. Zweite Auflage. 
Berlin, Julius Springer, 1923.—pp. x, 252. 

Professor Fraenkel has utilized the opportunity presented by the demand 
for a second edition of his work to give more space to a critical consideration 
of the ultimate foundations of the theory of aggregates, and of the philosophical 
issues involved therein. So that while the principal aim of the present work, 
as in the first edition, is to give the ‘general reader’ some conception of the 
vast significance of this part of mathematical science, the author has also 
set forth, very briefly, the substance of the various attempts to overcome the 
logical weaknesses besetting some phases of Cantor’s work. 

in this regard the question of the reality, the actuality, of the mathematical 
infinite holds an important place. Then follows a brief discussion of the 
more famous paradoxes of the theory of aggregates, and an outline of the 
several recent endeavors to set up a logic-proof, or ‘philosophical’ foundation 
for the theory. The principal viewpoints represented are those of the ‘intu- 
itionists’ (from Kronecker to Brouwer), the mathematical logicians (White- 
head and Russell), and the axiomatic method (of Zermelo e al.). 


The “Conclusion” is a tribute to the genius of Cantor, and a summary 
review of the importance, for mathematics, of the theory associated with his 
name. As Professor Fraenkel indirectly suggests, the problem of finding an 
ultimately satisfactory basis—whether ‘intuitional,’ ‘logical,’ or otherwise— 
for the science of mathematics, or for a portion of the science, will appear to 
some thinkers to be merely a meaningless inheritance from an age dedicated 
so seriously to what we have since learned to regard as a will-o’-the-wisp search 
for absolute certainty. May it not be that mathematicians and logicians 
would do better definitively to abandon what the history of science itself proves 
to be such a questionable ideal, in favor of the principle, generally recognized 
by the other sciences, that all scientific truth, and even the data, conceptions, 
assumptions, postulates, or what not which serve as foundation or starting- 
point for the discovery of such truth, are provisional, subject to alteration, 


and destined in the end to be radically modified? 
H. R. SMART. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Reasonableness of Christianity. By Douctas CLypE MAcintosH. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925.—pp. xviii, 293. 

An Introduction to the Logic of Reflection. By MATTHEW THOMPSON MCCLURE. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1925.—pp. xviii, 479. 
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Science and the Modern World. Lowell Lectures, 1925. By A. N. Warts. 
HEAD. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925.—pp. xi, 296. 

History of Philosophy. By ALFRED WesBeR. Translated by FRANK Tuity, 
With Philosophy since 1860. By Ratrpn Barton Perry. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925.—pp. xiii, 605. 

Sins of Science. By Scupper Ktyce. Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 
1925.—pp. 432. 

The Relation of Dogmatism and Scepticism in the Philosophical Treatises of 
Cicero. By MARGARET YouNG HENRY. Geneva, New York, W. F. 
Humphrey, 1925.—pp. vii, 117. 

The Causes of Anti-Semitism in the United States. A Study in Group and 
Sub-Group. A Thesis in Philosophy Presented to the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of the University of Pennsylvania in Partial Fulfillment 
of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By Lex J. 
LEVINGER. Philadelphia, 1925.—pp. 120. 

The Fellowship of Faiths. Selections from the World’s Great Religions. By 
ALFRED W. Martin. New York, Roland Publishing Company, 1925.— 
pp. xxviii, 93. 

Symbolism and Truth. An Introduction to the Theory of Knowledge. By 
RALPH Monroe Eaton. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1925.— 
PP. X, 330. 

Moral Philosophy. The Critical View of Life. By WARNER Fite. New 
York, Lincoln Mac Veagh, 1925.—pp. ix, 320. 

The Organization of Life. A Revaluation of Evidence Relative to the Primary 
Factors in the Activity and Evolution of Living Organisms. Including a 
Factorial Analysis of Human Behavior and Experience. By Sepa ELp- 
RIDGE. With an Introduction by H. S. JENNINGs. New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1925.—pp. xvi, 472. 

Determinism in Education. A Series of Papers on the Relative Influence of 
Inherited and Acquired Traits in Determining Intelligence, Achievement 
and Character. By WiLttAM C. Baciey. Baltimore, Warwick and York, 
1925.—pp. 194. 

Alexander's Space, Time and Deity. A Critical Consideration. (University 
of North Carolina Studies in Philosophy, No. 2.) By ANNA ForBEs 
LippeLt. Chapel Hill, N. C., Department of Philosophy, University of 
North Carolina, 1925.—pp. 70. 

French Philosophies of the Romantic Period. By GrorGe Boas. Baltimore, 
The John Hopkins Press, 1925.—pp. xi, 325. 

The Theories of Instinct. A Study in the History of Psychology. By E. C. 
Wim. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1925.—pp. xiv, 188. 

Studies in Speculative Philosophy. By James Epwin CreicuTon. Edited, 
With a Select Bibliography, by Harotp R. Smart. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1925.—pp. 290. 

Mind and its Place in Nature. By Durant Drake. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1925.—pp. xv, 259. 
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A Theory of Direct Realism. And the Relation of Realism to Idealism. By 
J. E. Turner. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925.—pp. 324. 

Cosmic Evolution. Outlines of Cosmic Idealism. By Joun Etor Boopin. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925.—pp. 484. 

Science Religion and Reality. By various writers. Edited by JosEpH NEED- 
HAM. Introduction by ARTHUR JAMEs BaALFour. Conclusion by DEAN 
WituiaM R. INGE. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925.—pp. 396. 

Studies in the Problem of Norms. (University of California Publications in 
Philosophy, Volume 7.) Edited by Grorce P. Apams, J. LoEWENBERG 
and STEPHEN C. Peprer. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1925.— 
pp. 207. 

Free Negro Heads of Families in the United States in 1830. Together with a 
Brief Treatment of the Free Negro. By CARTER G. Woopson. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
1925.—pp. lviii, 296. 

Free Negro Owners of Slaves in the United States in 1830. Together with 
Absentee Ownership of Slaves in the United States in 1830. Compiled 
under the Direction and edited by CarTER G. Woopson. Washington, 
D. C., The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1925.— 
pp. viii, 78. 

Psyche. Seelencult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen. Von Erwin 
Ruope. Neunte und Zehnte Auflage, mit einer Einfiihrung von Otto 
WEINREICH. Tubingen, Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1925.— 
Band I, pp. xx, 330; Band II, pp. iv, 448. 

Das Problem der Wirklichkeit. Von ANTONIN PRANDTL. Miinchen, Verlag 
von Ernst Reinhardt, 1926.—pp. 128. 

Das heutige Weltbild aus einem idealistischen Prinzip. Entwickelt von ARTHUR 
ApLER. Brieg, Adolf Bander’s Buchhandlung (L. Kessler), 1922.—pp. 32. 

Mythus und Kultur. Von Artour LigBert. Berlin, Pan-Verlag Rolf Heise, 
1925.—pp. 87. 

Uber Platos Ideenlehre. Zweite unveranderte Auflage. Von Paut Natorp. 

Berlin, Pan-Verlag Rolf Heise, 1925.—pp. 42. 

Zur Logik der Geschichtswissenschaft. Zweite erginzte und teilweise ver- 
anderte Auflage. Von Kurt STERNBERG. Charlottenburg, Pan-Verlag 
Rolf Heise, 1925.—pp. 88. 

Le Mecanismes subconscients. Par GgeorGES DWELSHAUVERS. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1925.—pp. 145. 

L’esprit, act pur. Par G. GentiLe. Traduit de l'itelien par A. Lion. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1925.—pp. xv, 255. 

A travers la métaphysique. Par AuGUSTE VALENSIN. Paris, Gabriel Beau- 
chesne, 1925.—pp. 251. 




















NOTES. 


SixtH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY, AT CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 
SEPT. 13-17, 1926. 


The following program has been adopted subject to such minor changes as 
may be deemed expedient. 

The attention of those who may wish to offer papers is especially called to 
Sections 4 in Divisions A, B and C, designated as ‘‘Open Sections.” The 
titles and a brief description of voluntary papers should be submitted at an 
early date to the Chairman of the Program Committee at 447 Widener Library, 
Cambridge, Mass. If accepted, an abstract (not to exceed 300 words) should 
be sent to the Chairman of the Program Committee not later than May 1. 
Such papers when read must not exceed twenty minutes. 


A. Schedule. 

Monday evening: Opening Meeting. Brief addresses of welcome. Reply by 
a representative of the foreign delegates. Presentation of foreign 
delegates. Informal smoker. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday: 

Mornings, 9:30-12:30: Simultaneous section meetings in all four divisions. 
Tuesday afternoon: Excursion. 

Tuesday evening: General Session, Division A. 

Wednesday afternoon: General Session, Division D. 

Wednesday evening: No session. 

Thursday afternoon: Business Meeting. 

Thursday evening: General Session, Division C. 

Friday afternoon: General Session, Division B. 

Friday evening: Dinner or Reception. 


B. Sessions. 
Division A: Metaphysics, Philosophy of Nature, Philosophy of Mind, Philosophy 
of Religion. 
I. General Session: 
The hypothesis of emergent evolution, its meaning and the 
present state of the argument concerning it. 
II. Sections: 
1. Physics and metaphysics with special reference to the problem 
of time. 
2. Philosophy of Religion with special reference to mysticism in 
East and West. 
3. Philosophy of Mind, with special reference to the nature of 
community between minds. 
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4. Open Session. Topics suggested: Relation of biology and 
metaphysics, realism and idealism, value and existence, 
concept of personality. 

Division B: Logic, Epistemology and Philosophy of Science. 
I. General Session: 

Continuity and discontinuity among the sciences. 
II. Sections: 

1. The status and relations of sensa and scientific objects. 

2. The doctrine of subsistence and essence in current logic and 

epistemology. 

3. The bearing of the distinction of judgments of value and 
judgments of existence upon logic and epistemology. 

4. Open Session. Topics suggested: Synthetic judgments a 
priori; Memory, its significance for epistemology; Logic of 
probability and theory of induction. 

Division C: Ethics and Theory of Value, Social Philosophy, Aesthetics. 
I. General Session: Philosophy and International Relations. 
II. Sections. 

1. The basis of objective judgments in ethics. 

2. Aesthetics. 

3. The Philosophy of Law. 

4. Open Session. Topics suggested: Philosophy of history, 
Political philosophy, Philosophy of education. 

Division D: History of Philosophy. 
I. General Session: The Réle of Philosophy in the History of Civilization. 
II. Sections. 

1. Ancient Philosophy. The Socratic and Platonic elements in 
the doctrines of Plato’s Dialogues (or some similar contro- 
versial issue). 

. Medieval Philosophy. Vitalism and Mechanism in Medieval 
Philosophy. 

3. Modern Philosophy. Neo-Scholasticism—a discussion of the 

value of scholastic philosophy in terms of the present. 

Kant. Latest Researches in Spinoza. Pascal or Descartes. 


4. Contemporary Philosophy: Reports on Contemporary 
Tendencies. 


to 


For the Program Committee 
RatpH BARTON PERRY, Chairman. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical journals: 

THE British JOURNAL or PsycHoLocy, XVI, 2: Isabel Burnett and T. H. 
Pear, Motives in acquiring Skill; C. Spearman and K. Holsinger, Note on the 
Sampling Error of Tetrad Differences; Mary Collins, Character and Tempera- 
ment Tests. A Preliminary Report; S. A. Hamid, Some Factors of Effective- 
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ness in Mental (‘‘Intelligence”) Tests; A. Wohlgemuth, The Coexistence and 
Localization of Feeling. A Rejoinder; Hector MacDonald, The Social Distri. 
bution of Intelligence in the Isle of Wight; W. S. Brown, A Note on the 
Psycho-Galvanic Reflex considered in conjunction with Estimates of Character 
Qualities; David Wechsler, Further Comment on the Psychological Significance 
of the Galvanic Reaction. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHo.ocy, VIII, 6: Carl J. Warden, Judg- 
ments of Certain Space Relations Based upon the Learning of a Stylus Maze, 
Christian; Paul Heinlein, An Experimental Study of the Seashore Consonance 
Test; Margaret S. Brown and George M. Stratton, The Spatial Threshold of 
Touch in Blind and in Seeing Children; Karl R. Douglass, The Development 
of Number Concept in Children of Pre-School and Kindergarten Ages; C. R, 


Pendelton, Instrument for Marking the Temperature Spots on the Skin. 


THe JourRNAL oF PuHiLosopHy, XXII, 23: F. H. Hankins, Individual 
Freedom and Some Sociological Implications of Determinism; J. R. Geiger, 
Concerning the ‘“‘Good Man’ 
Beyond the Essence; Marie Collins Swabey, The Oxford Philosophical Meeting. 


and the Moral Standard.—24: George Boas, 


—25: George Santayana, Dewey’s Naturalistic Metaphysics.—26: John R. 
Holmes, The Dynamic Absolute; E. A. Singer, Jr., Concerning Introspection: 
A Reply. 

THe JourNAL oF REticion, V, 6: Shirley Jackson Case, The Life of Jesus 
during the Last Quarter-Century; Gerald Birney Smith, A Quarter-Century 
of Theological Thinking in America: Paul DeWitt Twinem, Modern Syncretic 
Societies in China. II; Henry J. Cadbury, Jesus and the Prophets; Theodore 
Gerald Soares, Is the Church Necessary for Religious Education? 

PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, XXII, 11: General Review and Summary.—12: 
Abstracts of the Periodical Literature. 

PsyCHOLOGICAL Review, XXXII, 6: C. Judson Herrick, The Natural 
History of Purpose; Max F. Meyer, Some Nonsense about the ‘Common 
Path’; Raymond H. Wheeler, Persistent Problems in Systematic Psychology. 
III. Stimulus-Error and Complete Introspection; James L. Mursell, Contri- 
butions to the Psychology of Nutrition. III. Nutrition and the Family; 
Paul Thomas Young, The Phenomena of Organic Set. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, L, 11-12: A. Hannequin, La théorie de la con- 
naissance chez Leibniz; D. Parodi, La philosophie francaise de 1918 4 1925; 
P. Dupont, La mécanique nouvelle et le sens commun. 


ArcHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE UND SozioLoGcig. Neue Folge 
der PHILOSOPHISCHEN MONATSHEFTE, XXIX, 1-2: J. Reinke, Erkenntnis 
und Wunder; Marjorie Cornelia Day, Neo-Realism as a Doctrine of Mind; 
Branislav Petronievics, Hauptsatze der Metaphysik; Hugo Szanto, Mathe- 
matische und physikalische Antinomien; Carl Fries, Der Irrtum der Biologie; 
J. K. von Hoesslin, Kausalitat und Einheit; Hermann Lowtsky, Leo Schestow; 
J. von Uexkiill, Ober den Einfluss biologischer Analogieschliisse auf Forschung 
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und Weltanschauung; TJonn Hummel, Einfiihrung in das Gerechtigkeits- 
problem ; Eleutheropulos, Die Grenzen der Relativitatstheorie; Kurt Breysig, 
Zur Kritik der Vernunft an sich. 

KANT-STUDIEN, XXX, 3-4: Ernst Cassirer, Paul Natorp. 24. Januar 
1854-17 August 1924; Alfred Vierkandt, Ferdinand Ténnies’ Werk und seine 
Weiterbildung in der Gegenwart; Hugo Dingler, Uber den Zirkel in der 
empirischen Begriindung der Geometrie; Rudolf Carnap, Uber die Abhangig- 
keit der Eigenschaften des Raumes von denen der Zeit; Joseph Petzoldt, 
Beseitung der mengentheoretischen Paradoxa durch logische einwandfreie 
Definition des Mengenbegriffs; Helmut Finscher, Das Problem der Existenz 
objectiver Werte; Karl Beth, Das Erlebnis in Religion und Magie; W. Schulse- 
Soelde, Sittlichkeit und Selbstliebe; Leopold Ziegler, Wert und Arbeit; Friz 
Karsch, Cristoph Gottfried Bardilis Logischer Realismus; J. Benrubi, Kant, 
Maine de Biran und die philosophische Bewegung der Gegenwart; Walter 
Ehmer, Kants Abstammung; Joseph Spindler, Zur Frage der Interpretation 
einer der wictigsten Stellen der ‘‘Kritik der Urteilskraft’’; Arthur Liebert, 
Zu Wilhelm Diltheys Gesammelten Schriften und Briefen; Harald Héffding, 
Emile Meyerson’s erkenntnistheoretische Arbeiten; Heinrich Knittermeyer, 
Zur Metaphysik der Erkenntnis. Zu Nikolai Hartmanns ‘‘Grundziige einer 
Metaphysik der Erkenntnis.” 

PHILOSOPHISCHE MONATSHEFTE DER KANT-STUDIEN, I, 4: Max Dessoir, 
Sinn und Aufgabe der allgemeinen Kunstwissenschaft; Emil Utitz, Kiinstler- 
Asthetik; Richard Miiller-Freienfels, Psychologie und Kunst; Otto Grautoff, 
Heinrich W6lfflins Kategorienlehre; Paul Frankl, Geschichtsphilosophie und 
Kunstgeschichte. 

ZeItscHRIFT FUR PsycHoLocig, XCVIII, 3-4: E. R. Jaensch, Ueber die 
Vorstellungswelt der Jugendlichen und den Aufbau des intellektuellen Lebens. 
VI. Ueber psychische Selektion; W. Bergemann, Versuche iiber die Ent- 
wicklung des visuellen Gedachtnisses bei Schiilern; LZ. Abraham u. E. M. 
v. Hornbostel, Zur Psychologie der Tondistanz. 

Locos, VIII, 3: A. Aliotta, L’irrazionalismo contemporaneo; J. Grenier, La 
Philosopie de Brunschvicg; R. Miceli, I presupposti teoretici della riforma 
cattolica del Gioberti; U. Saffiotti, Criteri di prevedibilita degli eventi psichici; 
P. Marenda, Le idee di identita e di sostanza nel sistema filosofico di Simone 
Corleo; G. Rizzo, La sintesi a priori e la funzione del giudizio. 

Rivista pi Ficosor1A Ngo-Scovastica, XVII, 4-5: H. Pinard de la Boullaye 
S. J., L’origine du monothéisme; Agostino Gemelli, La dottrina ascetica di 
S. Bonaventura da Bagnoregio; Giuseppe Zamboni, La psicologia del volere 
e il fondamento della morale. III. Osservazione alla dottrina etica di 
Antonio Rosmini. 











